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'| Tt has been said, by a writer in the Cabinet, 


and I have strong reason to agree with him 
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To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
W heat-Sowing. 





| 


\dry for the cultivation of wheat, which yields 
| better, and is less liable to be affected with 
| blight in cooler climates and on stronger soils. 


Sir,—As the time of wheat-sowing is ad- | Now, if this be the fact, and I have no doubt 


are sutfering under the injuries inflicted dur- 
ing the present season, by blight in all its 
diferent varieties, I would desire to address 
few words to those of our friends who would 
be willing to hear and to reflect upon the 
subject, in the hope that some means might 


it is, cannot we contrive to create, artificially, 
a state of things which would bring us nearer 
the end desired; retard the progress of the 
plant in the early stages of its growth, and 
thus increase its strength, and render it less 
obnoxious to the sudden and extreme changes 
of the atmosphere, to which, I believe, almost 


be devised by which to escape such ravages || all the evils of the present remarkably change- 
for the future, or, at least, to guard as much|| able season are to be attributed? I think we 
as possible against effects which, however va-||can; and perhaps it would be the shortest 
riously the cause has been accounted for, have || way, first to consider how we would act if 
never been miscalculated or misunderstood. || our object were to force onward a premature 

That there has been a woful falling away || growth, and obtain the largest and most vigor- 
of hopes in regard to the wheat and rye-crops || ous crops before the commencement of winter. 
of the present year, is admitted, especially || Now, to accomplish this, every one would say, 
on warm and light soils, where the prospect, || pulverize as much as possible the seed-bed 
even until after the opening of the spring,||designed for wheat, by ploughing early an 
betokened better things; nay, at that season, |oat-earsh or stubble, the crop of which had 
“the crops never looked better,” as was the|| been raised after corn, which had been so 
constantly expressed opinion of travellers and || often worked over as to be rendered as light 
the papers of the day; and the first intima-||as an ash-heap to appearance; and, when you 
toa of the lurking evil was a sort of patchy || have obtained a particularly fine and light 
anpearance of the wheat, occasioned by in-||tilth, spread it with manure from the winter 
numerable little tufts standing up in all direc-|| cattle-yard, and, if possible, add a good coat 
tons, somewhat like what are often observed || of lime; turn all in with the plough, and, 
on the springing of the seed after sowing, the||upon this hot-bed, immediately sow your 
feld-mice carrying off the grain and deposit-|! wheat early in the autumn, so as to secure, 


vancing, and while the growers of that : 
| 





_ ing it for their winter store: and this appear- 
aace was observed in March, just after the 
_time that all vegetation had suffered by ten 
_ days of exceedingly cold winds, after as many 
' cays of unseasonably warm weather, which 
_ had produced a premature growth of vegeta- 
_ ton, that had set all the old men and women 
_ ‘roughout the country conceiting that we 
ould suffer for this by-and-by, and which 
_ we have done, as well in the winter grain, as 
| In fruits of various descriptions; all which has 
_ been attributed, and perhaps justly, to a pre- 
> maturity of growth; for it has been observed 
Ea that the county of Lancaster did not suffer in 
‘ the same degree; their crops were less for- 


‘if possible, a growth of a dozen inches in 
height before the setting in of winter. 

Now, this, I believe, is the usual course 
which is pursued, with the hope of obtaifiing 
a large crop of wheat at harvest, unaffected 
by blight, smut, &c., and, in very favourable 

| seasons, it is possible that this might be ac- 
complished; but in nineteen cases out of 
twenty, I should expect that just the re- 
verse would be the result. Then, to retard 
the growth of the crop, and enable it to be- 
come strong before winter, it is only as much 
as possible to reverse the course, by sowing 
the crop on a clover-lay after one ploughing, 
deep and carefully performed, with very small 


3 ward, owing to the land being heavier and |i furrows, laying the land whole and unbroken, 
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and as flat as possible, allowing it so to lie |} of 20 years of experience, I am of OPinive 
unsown, until after rain has fallen, and the || that the best way of sowing clover-lands y.». 
surface has again become dry enough to work || wheat, is to plough the land ten or two, 
well under the harrows, perhaps for twelve || days before you sow it, that the land mp, 
or fourteen days; then, to sow the seed, two || have time to dry; and after rain has {a)),. 
bushels per acre, harrowing it in the way the ou to make the land dress well, lay ,, 
land was ploughed, and await the result. | the sced in September, two bushels an scr. 
The manure, in this arrangement, should | The furrows in ploughing ought not to ). 
be spread on the young clover very early in || more than eight or nine inches wide, and |<: 
the spring as a top-dressing ; and, to fit it for || than that is better, if the plough will turn 
this purpose, it ought to have undergone fer- || them well. I am at a loss to account for the 
mentation ; to induce this, the manure should || wheat thriving better on lands that have bee, 
be taken periodically from the cattle-yard || ploughed for some time before the seed \s 
during winter, and be deposited in the clover- || sown, than on fresh ploughed lands, whic» 
field; the act of removing and throwing into | work better, and constitute a better bed fo; 
heap, would be the means of bringing for-|| the reception of the grain; but I have ofte, 
ward such fermentation and fitting it for use. || tried both ways on the same lands, and have 
Two crops of clover-hay might be taken from || always found the former answer the best.’ 
the land during the summer, and in Septem- Now, I conjecture that the clover plants 
ber the lay may be turned down with, in com- || being buried, and the wheat sown at the same 
mon seasons, a certainty of escaping the || time, they both ferment and run into heat « 
blight ; the crop will not then be too big and | the same moment; the germ then shoots, and 
leafy; the straw will be strong enough to|| the roots are extremely delicate and tender 
support the ear, nor will it be in danger from || for some days, during which the buried her’ 
the fly, smut, mildew, and about half-a-dozen || age obtains its highest degree of heat, which, 
other disorders, which, I am satisfied, all arise || added to the internal heat of the germ, may, 
from the same source, namely, the diseased || although only slightly, check, and a little in. 
state of the crop. jure the delicate shoot of the wheat; in 
In a work which I have now before me, I || sprouting barley for making malt, a little ex. 
find the following judicious remarks on sow- || cess of heat in the bed checks, and a little 
ing wheat on Jay-land; they are the experi-||more stops the sprouting or growth of the 
ence of a very close reasoner, and an exten- || spears.* 
sive cultivator of the soil, the value of which 


I have had frequent opportunities of testing, * This may be a very specious mode of arguing, tut 
and can therefore recommend with the great- to my mind it is all wide of the mark. To me it ss 


. only necessary to suppose that the newly turned.) 
est confidence to the practice of all who are land, on subsiding—as it must do to a very considerabi- 


preparing to cultivate a wheat-crop the next || extent, when operated upon by the pressure of the « 
ear mosphere, and which would be increased by the interna 
J ' heat mentioned above—acts very injuriously on thes 

Bordley says, “The language of English delicate shoots of the wheat, by compressing and drag 
farmers is, wheat on Clover-lay should be || sing them down in its folds; and it might easily 

. h. that i h supposed that its future growth would be very mvc 
sow n on one earth, that 1s, a er one plough || injured thereby; “ doubling them up” as an old frie ; 
Ing ; and to conform to this doctrine I con- || describes it, “ and crippling them in their youth ;* and 


Bo : ate :. || [have no doubt that many of them are broken and - 
ducted this business on fifteen acres, in this || .yoved by these means. 

manner—the clover having been cut once for || ‘There is a district in the Isle of Wight (that garden 
hay and then pastured, but not close, the lay || of England, as it is termed, where wheat is grown 1 


: : one year, sufficient for the support of the inhabitas's 
was turned in deep, and the furrows laid neat || 0Ne year. says the history) surrounding the village o 
and close; the wheat was sown broadcast, Niton, where, if wheat is sown immediately ee 


and harrowed twice, in the same direction in eo om a Naeem 

° c - a _ 
which the land was ploughed; the wheat was of the oath. wehdall falling away from the plants, leaves 
thep rolled. ‘The crop stood well and yielded || them exposed to the winter's frost, by w! _ oo. 
satisfactorily, but as it grew two miles from || !ifted out of the earth, and so they perish: the Sle 


: ; therefore, after ploughing their land, leave it unso*® 
my other wheat crops, a just comparison be- |! until, perhaps, it becomes covered with seed-weeé 


tween them was not made. The operations || upon which. however, they harrow in ae ot 
° . ° , 0 ing a rop. as 
followed each other immediately, without any cakes Gaustaed paor of the world eaay have inthe 
pause, but Mr. Macro’s experience is against || power to endorse the truth of whee to Bove ciated; - 
.. : 7 ; will smile at the idea that /* lands, if left u 
this immediate ae ee ploughing in the ten or fourteen days after ploughing, will become toe 
clover-lay, and his experiments were repeated, || consolidated, and be in an inferior siate for vers 
thi i j ins ew - || the seed!" Wheat requires a consolidat . 
while mine was a single instance, which, a) and it is the custom on the hills of Wiltshire (Engiane 
. : } to delay the time of wheat-sowing (which, epee 
ral, was without any pointed particulars re- || always takes place before harvest) until a fall of ™* 


lating to a much superior produce. Mr. || i? the midst of which the seed is sown, and, insleat 





: ; -. || being harrowed in, it is trodden by flocks of sheep, ™™ 
Macro gives the following encouraging detail || sometimes cattle also, until the land has the app 


of his practice and success. ‘From upwards || ance of a mortar heap! they then expect @ crop. 
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But both the above modes of sowing wheat || tember 


Wheat-Sowing.— Deep Ploughing. 


—————— 


: the other part, the best land, had 


on clover-lay after one ploughing, give crops || the clover broken up in March for tobacco, 
superior to those raised from fallows ; and || but this crop being laid aside, the land was 
farmers can easily try both, for determining | repeatedly ploughed during the summer as a 
whieh to prefer—that is, as well in the um-| fallow, and sown also on the first of the same 
mediate sowing on ploughing in the clover, | September with wheat—the yield from which 
= in the method of sowing not until ten or || was fourteen bushels and a half per acre, 
érteen days after; both modes are excel- || when the part which had been twice mowr 
lant. 1 should say, in letting the soil rest a and but once ploughed, gave twenty-four 
or fyurteen days, an opening is given to heavy || bushels and a half per acre! This differ- 
rains, consolidating and leaving it in an infe- || ence is great, if we add the value of the clo- 
rior state for receiving the seed; and if rain || ver crops, and deduct the expense of the 
(ils after burying the clover and before sow- || summer ploughings, and abundantly prove 
ing the wheat, it may sometimes be neces- || the superiority of wheat on one earth.” 


cary to wait for the ground to become only | 
moist, rather than to sow when it is wet and | 
heavy; but if the clover is ploughed when | 
the land is dry, he may choose to wait for rain | 
before he sows, although, for this reason alone, | 


Epuunp Cross, 











Deep Ploughing. 


Ix our last number we gave some hints 


he need not wait. I have found it quite safe || upon this subject, or upon the first principles 
to sow during a drought, on clover once|| of good ploughing. Since giving that piece 
ploughed, and when the soil is very dry, but || to our readers, we have seen a demonstration 


not when a light rain has fallen on very dry 
land; in the former case, the seed is safe un- 
ul rain falls, which is usually in plenty after 
a drought, for then the seed grows quickly 
up—but in the other case, it is only slightly 
damped and swells, but the moisture is so 
soon evaporated as to leave the seed to dry- 
rotand perish; it is probable that Mr. Macro’s 
was a light soil, and not liable to be hardened 
by ten or fourteen days’ exposure before sow- 
ing, a8,0n a rain, strong wheat-land would: 
but farmer Kliyogg, the Swiss, says, that 
wheat shoots strongest when there is an in- 
terval between the time of ploughing and 
sowing, but that barley is most vegetative 
when sown immediately after the plough.* 
One of my neighbours, intending to sow 
wheat on clover-lay, ploughed up the clover 
a week or two before seeding-time, and then | 


of a fact therein mentioned. 

While passing through a field of corn a 
few miles from this city, our attention was 
called to one portion of the field more par- 
ticularly, which seemed to be in a much more 
flourishing condition than the balance, which, 
of course, induced us to enquire into the cause. 
The soil and situation of the Jand seemed to 
be precisely the same, and the only difference 
was that in the appearance of the corn. On 
enquiry we were told by our friend, that the 
land was all ploughed at or near the same 
time, and that the corn in the forward piece 
was planted one day earlier than in the other. 
We enquired if it was all ploughed by the 
same hand? the answer was, that it was not. 
He said the forward corn belonged to him, 
and that he ploughed the land himself; and 
that he followed the dictates of his better 


gave it a second ploughing across, and sowed || judgment, and the advice of experienced cul- 


wheat upon it! Vast numbers of the roots of 


the clover were turned up, and were left || paper. 


tivators, found registered in an agricultural 
He informed us that he ploughed his 





standing erect above ground all over the field! || corn-land very deep, and was particular to 
Here was unnecessary labour, an useless and avoid what is termed “ cutting and covering,” 
even injurious ploughing, by which the ma- || or letting the plough take more land than it 


nure from those substantial roots, and a good 
part of the green crop, was lost to the crop | 
a wheat. 

_Mr. Singleton of Talbot, a gentleman en- 
tirely to be depended upon, says, while walk- 
ing in his wheat-field, he was surprised to 
ind that the crop was much superior on the 
worst part of the field, where the soil was the | 
poorest and thinnest; it being taller, with 
‘tronger straw and larger ears. This part 
of the field had been in clover, which was 
fee mown, and, in August, it was broken 
up, and sown with wheat the first of Sep- 





bee 18 easily accounted for: wheat roots deep, but 
‘rley forms its roots near the surface, aud subsides 
with the earth, without injury. 


would turn; while his friend, in the other 
part of the field, ploughed but very shallow, 


‘contending with him, the while, that it was 


better for the soil, that deep ploughing was 
of no use, and that he would kill his horses, 
by working them so hard. 

Our friend heeded not what he said, but 
continued on with deep ploughing. When 
the ground was prepared for the seed, the 
corn for the whole field was taken from the 
same lot, and that on the deep ploughed, as 
we stated, was planted but one day first. 
When we through the field on the 


27th, the corn on the deep ploughed land was 
more than six days earlier, than that on the 
shallow plough 


land, while the former had 





* 
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far the best colour. The two pieces jeces of corn 
side by side, the rows ran the same way, and 
the difference was so striking, that a person 
would certainly have thought ‘that there must 
have been a difference in the time of plant- 
ing of at least one week, besides a difference 
in the soil ; ; jt all had been tended in one field 
and by the same man, the previous year. 

It is well known that the small fibrous 
roots of vegetation extend to a great depth 
in the earth, where the soil is loose and deep; 

and where vegetables thus take root they are 
much less affected by drought, and likewise 
are found to stand the hot weather better; 
and vegetation upon shallow ploughed soils 
takes root but a very small distance into the 
earth. The soil being turned up to the ac- 
tion of the sun and air, becomes enlivened, 
better fitted for producing vegetation, and is 
greatly increased in depth. 

It is a great error among cultivators in the 
west, to suppose, because we have such a 
rich, deep, and strong soil, that we need no 
caution or skill in its cultivation, for the pur- 
pose of preserving or increasing its fertility. 
It is our opinion, and we think that we are 
not alone in this belief, that our soil, with all 
its natural productiveness, can be made to 
produce a much larger amount of profit per 
acre than it now does, by a skilful cultiva- 
tion. 

Should it not, then, be the aim of ayricul- 
turists to seek to make such improvements in 
their science as will tell admirably to their 
honour and profit? In passing through differ- 
ent parts of country, in this state, we have 
seen this truth strikingly verified, and have 
been convinced of the fact by actual demon- 
stration.— Western Prairie Farmer. 





To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Root Crops. 


Srr,—A writer in the Albany Cultivator 
has given us his experience on the culture 
and use of the sugar beet as food for cattle, 
and is one of those who have not found that 
crop equal to their expectations for this pur- 
pose. His communication is highly import- 
ant, and deserving serious regard; and a 
careful examination into the cause of such 
wide differences, in the accounts which we 
have before us, on the subject of sugar-beet, 
as winter food for stock, ought immediately 
to be gone into, by those who are competent 
to the undertaking. It must be confessed 
that such discrepancy is remarkable, but, I 
do not doubt, on reflection and examination, 
we shall find the cause of it to be not more 
wonderful than that relating to the use of 
lime for agricultural purposes; which, while 
some have experienced it to be of instantane- 
ous and permanent benefit to their soils, oth- 


Vor. V 
OE Si 
ers, corn |) ers, quite as competent to form a judgmen: 
and by experience also, have had ample caye, 
for dissatisfaction ; it is, therefore, but to , 
fearlessly, and without prejudice, into ben er. 
amination of the subject, and, if it be cop. 
ducted with fairness and coolness, I haye ne 
doubt the thing will come out right at last. 

It has long been suspected that, for the pur. 
pose of making sugar, some soils are unsy)). 
able for the growth of the beet, for on such, 
but little saccharine matter has been obtaine; 
on examination; and it is, I think, but fair t, 
conclude, that for the purpose of stock-feed. 
ing also, such roots might prove of inferio; 
quality. Now, this unfitness may arise from 
many causes—first, trom the variety of the 
species; second, from the nature of the soil: 
third, from too early sowing in a hot and dry 
climate; fourth, from the nature of the ma. 
nure—long and unfermented, for instance, jp 
a light and dry soil—and fifth, from permit. 
ting the crop to remain in the ground after ;; 
has attained its mature growth, the climate, 
particularly in this country, inducing a second 
vegetation—as we sometimes see in potatoes, 
and even wheat, which, we are sure, from 
experience, will detract greatly from the 
quality of such; second vegetation being al. 
ways accompanied by fermentation, w hich, al! 
sugar-makers know, is destructive of the 
saccharine principle. Deterioration is also 
brought about by fermentation in the cellar, 
or other places, where the roots are kept dur- 
ing winter, and this might be caused by heat, 
or, on the contrary, frost, which, on thawing, 
might conduce to their destruction, and ren- 
der them quite unfit as food for cattle; for 
it cannot be denied that they are impatient 
both of heat and cold, although easily pre- 
served when proper means are adopted for 
their protection. 

On the suitableness of soils for the growth 
of the sugar-beet, every one, at all conver- 
sant with the subject, must have observed, 
that the taste of the root, while growing on 
some soils, has been found peculiarly hot and 
disagreeable; while on others the roots are 
so mild and sweet flavoured as to be one of 
the most delicious vegetables for the table; 
now, is it too much to suspect, that as great 
a difference will be found, while feeding 
these two qualities of roots to the cattle’ 
This nauseous flavour I have never witn 
stronger than in roots grown in the sands 0 
Jersey, when the manure has been the hot 
and dry dirt from the streets of Philadelphia; 
where they have attained, however, to 4 very 
great size and fine appearance; and I could 
not but attribute this hot and pungent flavoo! 
to these circumstances: whether justly ot 
not, remains to be shown by farther examine 
tion. 

Chaptal informs us, in his book, “ Chemist’) 
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applied to the Arts,” that after experimenting || easier granulation. And, I would ask the 
on a field of beets, and finding them to con- || scientific amongst your readers, whether it 
tain a certain per centage of saccharine mat- || be not just possible that this liquidity of the 
ter, they were proved, on crushing for the | juice is the cause of its running so quickly 
of sugar-making, to contain not aj/into a state of fermentation, and thus, of 

particle of sugar, but to yield a great quan- || course, deteriorating from its value as a food 
tity of potash! Now, whether this change || for cattle? or, in other words, whether the 
arose from the peculiar nature of the soil, the | juice of the yellow species, being more glu- 
kind of manure used for raising the crop, or || tinous, is not more readily retained in its na- 
from permitting that crop to remain In the | tive state in the root, and rendered less easily 
earth after mature growth, and thus inducing | fermentable? and whether the fact of the 
a second vegetation, the result was the same, || yellow roots never acquiring that bitter, pun- 
namely, the destruction of the saccharine || gent flavour during their growth and _preser- 
inciple, and which would, [ have no doubt, || vation, be not attributable, in some way, to 
render them about as unfit for the food of cat- | the same cause? This is an interesting ques- 
tle as for the making of sugar. So that the || tion; would those amongst your readers who 
effect arose either from the nature of the soil, | are competent, follow it out, for the benefit 








the manure used in the cultivation, or the || of those who are seeking after the truth. 


mismanagement of the crop, the knowledge 


of which, however, might easily be obtained 


— 
on due reflection and examination. | 


The correspondent of the Cultivator goes 
on to show that it is to the starch, rather 
than to the saccharine matter, contained in 


But I have reason to believe that much of'|| any root, grain, &c., to which its property of 
the success depends on the species of the || feeding is to be attributed, and draws an in- 


beet which is used for the feeding of cattle, | 
and I am strengthened in this opinion, from | 


ference, very disadvantageous to the beet, 
from this reasoning; but, according to this 


comparing all the accounts which I have || doctrine, the experience of all who have been 


i 
heard, from different quarters, respecting the | | 


crops which were raised from the first seed 
that was imported into this country, by the 
Philadelphia Beet Sugar Society ; part of that 
was of the large yellow species, and it is, so 
far as I know, the united testimony of all who | 
cultivated that variety, that the crops grown | 
from it were peculiarly fine; of a delicious 
flavour while growing, remaining perfectly 
sweet through the winter, and retaining their 
juices unimpaired until late in the spring, at 
which time they were a most delicious vege- | 
table for the farmer’s table; and this is, in | 
particular, the testimony of one whose vera- 
city is unquestionable, but who has found 
cause for complaint and regret, that his crop | 
of the last year was not, in this respect, at all 
comparable to that raised by him from the 
seed of the yellow beet, although in quantity 
the yield was enormous, 55 tons per acre. 
Now, it is no reason because the Silesian 
or white beet has been found superior to all 
others, for the purpose of making sugar, that, 
therefore, it must also be the best for cattle- 
feed—by no means, It is generally supposed 
to contain more saccharine matter than any 
other species, and also, that they yield a juice 
more easily crystallised than that from other 
kinds; but this does not arise from the colour 
of the juice, as has erroneously been sup- 
posed, for it is not more difficult to render the 
compressed juice of the darkest coloured 
amongst them as perfectly colourless as that 
from the Silesian; but it is the liquidity—if 
that term be allowable—of the juice which 
fits it peculiarly for this purpose, and which 
is supposed to have the effect of inducing 














engaged in its culture ought to be uniform 
in its condemnation. It is somewhat of a 
discovery, too, to find that saccharine is not, 
to say the least of it, one of the most fatten- 
ing principles in nature; and, if the experi- 
ence of the eastern states should be found in 
opposition to this long admitted fact, what is 
to become of all the accounts from the south, 
that “at crop-time every thing about the 
sugar-house immediately puts on a brisk and 
lively appearance—the old grey negroes be- 
come black as jet, and oily and sleek as 
moles; the oldest horses and mules become 
young and skittish, and the children can no 
longer get into their clothes,” &c. And yet 
I believe that such, in a degree, is the fact, 
although the cane, any more than the beet, is 
not found to contain a particle of starch. 
The fact is, both sugar and starch are good, 
and will be found extremely valuable for the 
purpose of feeding all kinds of live-stock, 
when judiciously managed; but, as in many 
other cases, the friends of the sugar-beet have 
proved its enemies; they were not content to 
allow it to take its place as the best root-crop 
in all respects, for common field culture, but 
—like our morus friends—they must deter- 
mine to make pies of it—to faiten hogs with 
it; and, instead of using it as an auxiliary in 
winter-feeding, give it in profusion, as the 
correspondent in the Cultivator admits he did, 
to his cows and to cattle of all descriptions: 
and, although he comes out decidedly in dis- 
approbation of the crop, he admits that up to 
the first of February, they had a profusion of 
very rich and finely flavoured milk, and con- 
cludes, “ The use of the beet may have a ga- 
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lutary effect on the health of animals, and, || to be, namely, the best root crop that can be 
when a plenty of substantial food is fed with || cultivated, oe | into account the yield in 
it, may be productive of good effects,” but || quantity and quality, and the ease with which 
why the judicious use of it must be restricted || the crop can be harvested—a matter of great 
“i0stly to that of promoting a full flow of|| importance to the farmer—when compared 
rich milk in cows,” is not easily understood | with the labour of taking from the ground a 
—surely, with the same judicious use, it|| carrot or parsnip crop, which, as one observes 
would be found of equal value to the young | requires the power of a little steam-engine 
and dry stock of the farm, and if so, I should || to do it properly. Bera. 
be quite content; and, after supplying the|| Pp, §, By the way, is not the correspondent 
milk stock, and the dry stock, young and old, || of the Cultivator going a little out of his wa 
with plenty of food “having a salutary effect to comfort the man who is some day to enjoy 








on their health,” the fattening stock, hogs and | the blessings of thousands as a public bene. 
STL ear cans ig ty pleat Pele re Ree 
ed, | corn, while yet in the milk, superior t 

with my perfect approbation, All this while, | hs tedeniadl te of every Site thathes'’ ea 
be it remembered, a vast addition is being |! are his words—“I think that hogs ma be fi 

7 © || . « 2 d 
made to the manure upon the farm, from the | with the corn in the milk, and be wn by it 
produce of a most trifling part of the land, || to thrive beyond what can be done by any 
an acre of which, by judicious use, being || other substance.” Or, possibly, we are ex- 


»* a P P ; : 
made to yield 55 tons of green food—an a pected to receive this account (as that which 
calculable resource in a hard and severe win- 


| informs us, that at the end of two weeks fat- 
ter—and, by the feeding of which to the cat-|| tening his hogs upon boiled sugar-beet, one 


tle in stalls, the manure might become, in its || large sow had put-on an appearance so woe- 
after eflects, of value almost equal to the | begone that he induced a charitable friend! 
animals which have fed the crop—especially || to take her off his hands free gratis) with a 
if care be taken to keep it under cover, and || grain of allowance. 
not expose it to be washed away by the win- | 
ter rains; by which management its value || ; . 
would be shbeaeel three-fold. Agricetane apt Sees. 

I suppose there will always be a contra-|| All knowledge is founded on experience ; 
riety of opinions on every subject, and I am || in the infancy of any art, experience is con- 
not sure that such a state of things is altoge- || fined, and knowledge limited to a few par- 
ther to be deprecated; in the very article || ticulars; but as arts are improved and ex- 
from which the above remarks are taken, || tended, a great number of facts become known, 
there is strong testimony in favour of the || and the generalization of these, or the ar- 
Chinese, or tree-corn! And the writer con- || rangement of them according to some lead- 
cludes by saying, “Mr. Thorburn has my || ing principles, constitutes the theory, laws, 
thanks for introducing this excellent article ; || or science of an art. 
and, when its merits and demerits are well Agriculture, in common with other arts, 
understood, 1 believe he will have the thanks || may be practised without any knowledge of 
of thousands of others, as a public benefac- || its theory; that is, established practices may 
tor.” Now, this must be a sweet-smelling || be imitated; but in this case it must ever 
savour to that gentleman, I presume, after so || remain stationary. The mere routine prac- 
much roasting and basting as he has received titioner cannot advance beyond the limits of 
on the Chinese-corn account; but his rejoic- | his own particular experience, and neither 
ing will be of short duration, for, in the very || derive instruction from such accidents as are 
same number of the Cultivator, page 104, we || favourable to his object, nor guard against a 
find the Editor himself so ungracious as to |} recurrence of such as are unfavourable. He 
add, “ But the Chinese-corn, that ‘God-send || can have no resource for unseen events but 
from the Celestial Empire,’ proved with Mr. || ordinary expedients, while the man of sci- 
Fullerton, as with thousands of others, the || ence resorts to general principles—refers 
veriest ‘ take-in’ that can wel! be imagined !” || events to their true causes, and adopts his 

Then, who shall decide when Doctors dif- || measures to meet every case. 
fer so widely. I answer, let every one be|| The object of the art of agriculture is to 
fully persuaded in his own mind, and decide || increase the quantity and improve the quality 
for himself; proving all things, let him hold || of such vegetable and animal productions of 
fast to that which is good. For myself, I || the earth as are used by civilized men; and 
have no doubt, as the writer says above, when || the object of the agriculturist is, to do this 
the merits and demerits of the sugar-beets || with the least expenditure of means, in other 
are well understood, they will be highly ap- || words, profit, The result of the experience 
preciated, if they are used with discretion, || of mankind as to other objects may be con- 
and will be found all that they ever professed || veyed to an inquiring mind in two ways: he 
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———::?::2:750°.———— OO 
may be instructed in the practical operations || mean lime containing nearly half magnesia. 
of the art, and their theory, or the reasons on , As an instance of the effects of lime, I will 
which they are founded, laid down and ex- || mention only one, but it is sufficient for my 
lained to him as he goes along, or he may || purpose; I, in company with another person, 
be first instructed in general principles, and || took a lease, in the spring of 1520, for the 
then in the practices which flow from them. || term of 10 years, of a farm containing some- 
The former mode is the natural and actual | thing more than 160 acres of land, 100 acres 
mode in which every art is acquired by such | cleared, and commenced liming; (we hauled 
as have no recourse to books, and may be) the stones about 11 miles and burnt them on 
compared to the natural mode of acquiring a || the spot) and, during that term, we put upon 
language without the study of its grammar. } the farm thirteen thousand bushels of lime, 
ry seeuel, and to quhodenad $e. aie aul eae ndiogh toenail eames 
istructed agriculturist to proceed with the|l and changed the eaid farm from one of the 
jastructed agriculturis proceed wi ve || and chang e said farm trom one of the 
came kind of confidence and satisfaction in || poorest, to one of the best in the neighbour- 
his practice, that a grammarian does in the || hood, although during the first years (as the 





use of language.—Practical Farmer. | saying is) we hardly cleared our teeth, owing 
=sscemattegndnigapeienagedeiailina mae }to the unproductiveness of the soil before 
ns doi anneal en Bensnnitialtlien liming. It has long been a question with me, 


| how sulphate and carbonate of lime act on 
vegetables: It was formerly the opinion of 

| wave taken the Farmers’ Cabinet, from || many, that the use of sulphate in agriculture 
the commencement, with a desire of receiv- | was its attracting powers; now, since the 
ing information respecting the use of lime |; experiments of H. Davy are becoming known, 
for agricultural purposes; and, by perusing | the opinion is changing, and its use is that of 
the pages thereof, I find there are various and 1 entering into the composition of the vegeta- 
conflicting opinions respecting its use. There || ble; and it may be possible that it is of no 
are those who are of the opinion that 25) direct use to any vegetable, but when it com- 
bushels to the acre are a sufficient quantity, || poses a part thereof; and carbonate may act 
and others, that 50 to 150, or more, are not || something similarly; by heat, the water and 
an over-dose. In England, I understand, as|| carbonic acid are burnt or driven off, and the 
much as 500 bushels per acre are applied, and || stone is changed into an oxide, and by the 
yet | have never read of its being an over-|| addition of water it becomes an hydrate, and 
quantity. ‘The soil and climate there may / then it has a powerful attraction for carbonic 
possibly have some share in preventing an || acid; and, after having received its portion 
injurious effect upon vegetation, but | consi- | of carbonic acid and water, in my opinion it 
der the principal cause is in the quality of the | becomes soluble, and is taken up by the roots 
lime, although I may be mistaken. Having || of vegetables and enters into their composi- 
read an article on the value of lime as a ma-| tion, for vegetables are composed principally 
nure in the third volume of the Cabinet, con-| of carbon and water. I consider the more 
tinued from page 14 to 17, where it is stated || soluble carbon there is in any soil, the more 
that the effect of the lime in producing vege- || food for vegetables that soil contains. 
tation was as instantaneous as barn-yard ma- | I think I should not have put pen to paper, 
nure, and superior thereto,—it put me to/ if I had not read in the Cabinet, for April, an 
thinking whether the account was correct. || instance recorded of the injurious effects of 
Bat, considering that the limestone contained || lime, from the testimony of my friend M. 8. 
98 per cent. of carbonate (of lime I suppose) | K. of Morrisville, and having been informed 
and, of course, little or no magnesia, or other | that there exists limestone on the canal, or 
poisonous qualities, it must be something su- | nigh thereto, above Newhope, highly impreg- 
perior to the generality of lime used in this | nated with magnesia, so much so, that I con- 
country, and, from those considerations, I con- || sider it unfit for agricultural purposes; and, 
cluded the account might be correct. It is a}, thinking that the lime used by M.S. K. might 
question with me, whether the lime that is | possibly come from thence. I know of nothing 
the most profitable for making mortar is the || that forms a part of what we call limestone, 
most valuable for agricultural purposes; it || pernicious to any soil except magnesia; but 
may be that a portion of magnesia in lime is || we ought to be cautious how we use lime be- 
of use in making a cement, and worse than | fore we know its qualities. 
useless in agriculture, for it is injurious to | Anti-MaGNesia, 
the growth of vegetables. || Lancaster County, 7th mo. 14, 1840. 

Any person having poor worn-out land, and | 
wishing to improve it, and being located | Where there are no irregular desires to in- 
within 10 or 15 miles of lime, I advise him | terfere, what is true and just will be easily 
‘0 lime, it will pay therefor; but I do not‘| discerned by the most limited understandings. 


Anti-Magnesia. 
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Farming. 'spent, and to which he should be strongly 
Tux good old-fashioned industry in tilling || attached, ought to be the pleasantest spot to 
the soil is again getting to be a favourite with || him of any on the whole globe. And why 
the public. The depression in most kinds of || may it not be, since he can arrange as he 
business has compelled a great many to resort || pleases? There are a great many difficulties 
to farming as the surest means of procuring || to struggle with in subduing nature and mak. 
a subsistence, if not to increase their wealth. || ing a good farm, but these difficulties are not 
But there are yet multitudes who must || enhanced by attention to the things we have 
enter upon this business or be compelled to | mentioned, but rather lightened by the new 
gohungry. While farming is being vigor-| hopes and happy anticipations which such a 
ously pursued, mechanics and other classes plan gives birth to.— Bangor Courier, 
will be encouraged to engage in their seve- | 
ral trades, and, by rigid economy, and the pur- tial 
suit of a snug tach we ae, after a while, ee 
be able to outlive our present difficulties, oc-|| Mr. Eprror,—I wish to inform you some 
casioned by a deranged currency. little of my farming, which is, however, not 
A farmer has constantly open before him a || very extensive. I have sowed lucerne three 
field of enterprise. His fields need secure || different seasons, and have not yet succeeded 
fences and careful cultivation, and to be con- || in obtaining a crop; it has always come to 
stantly renewed by the application, in some || nought. The first I sowed was in the fall, 
form, of manure. He should be constantly after I had sowed my winter grain: that 
anticipating his work and so preparing and || came up, but died away during winter; the 
arranging it, that no time be uselessly wasted. spring following, I cleared away a garden 


The rich return of a good orchard and: of|| which had a good rich soil, ploughed it, put it 


fruit-bearing shrubs, should early claim his || in good order, and sowed lucerne-seed in it; 
attention and vigorous efforts. 


Farming, if|| jt came up fine, and in four weeks from the 
it is not the most profitable business in the || time it was sowed it measured 17 inches high, 
world, may, and should be so conducted as to || (I sowed some timothy along with it): in five 
secure the most of earth’s comforts to those or six weeks after the lucerne was sowed | 
engaged in it. It may be carried on so as to} had to mow it, so as to keep the weeds down; 
present the most attractions,—the most to | the lucerne grew again during the summer; 
make one happy and contented at home of|| but the spring following, not a stem or stalk 
any business in the world. of it was to be seen, but the other kind of 
In order to this, however, a farmer must || clover and timothy. I sowed several other 
exercise the active mind of an engineer. To| pieces last summer, and all came to nought; 
raise good crops will undoubtedly be his first || Jast spring I prepared two pieces of ground; 
object, and in proportion to his success in this || one was old soil, limed and dunged, the other 
department should be his efforts at raising the || was new ground, and sowed lucerne on the 
best stock, and fruits. If he be really a re. | two pieces, quite thick: all came up finely, 
dent man and an observer of human nature, |! and grew well for some time, then began to 
he will also attend to the means of promoting } get red and yellow at the tops and die away. 
his own and his family’s happiness by having | Having now lost about $15 for lucerne-seed, 
a comfortable dwelling, not expensive, but | being induced to try it, from seeing such fa- 
vourable accounts in the Cabinet, I have done 























snug, neat and convenient; ina good position 
and with architectural proportions. The out-|| with it. 


buildings should be arranged with regard to I have raised sugar-beets for several years, 
good taste and convenience. Near the dwell-|| which have done very well; my ruta baga 
ing, shrubbery and trees should be planted;|| also. I am an old farmer, having followed 
and not remotely from the house, should be a | the business for upwards of forty years, and 
garden well cultivated and well stocked with || during all that time have only had smut in 
fruit-bearing shrubs. In order to arrive at @|| my wheat one year; and then but very little 
desirable result, the farmer when he begins in one kind of wheat; and this year I have 
should commence in the character of an en-|| seen but a very few heads of smut, in one 
gineer, and after repeated examinations should || kind of wheat, which kept green for some 
fix upon a plan of what he intends his farm,||time after the other was cut. I would like 
buildings, &c. should be, and every post he || to know the cause of smut in wheat. Some 
sets, and every nail he drives, should have || of my neighbours have very much of it in 





reference to this plan, and as time passes his || their best wheat. Perhaps some of yout 
plan will be constantly developing, and he || farming correspondents may give us informa- 
and his children will be saved the mortifica-|! tion respecting it, and show us a way to pre- 


tion of seeing a haphazard jumbling of build-|| yent it, &c. before the time of seeding. 
ings, fences, trees, &c. A farmer’s home, Joun BEeEexer. 


since there the most of his time must bel! Spring Mill, 34 August, 1840. 
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The property of James Gowen, Esq. Imported from England, in the Fall of 1838, from 
the Herd of Mr. Whitaker, Yorkshire. 


Pevicrre—DAIRY MAID, roan, calved 1835; by Harsley, 2,091, (Harsley’s dam by Pilot, 496,) dam 
by Rob Roy, 557. Rob Roy, by Remus, a son of Comet, 155, d. Lady Jane, by Comet, 155, (1,000 guineas) 


g.d. Cleasley Lady, by a son of Favourite, 252, gr. g. d. Lucinda, by Mr. Hutton’s Bull of Marske, gr. gr. 
g. d. Lucy, by Barningham, 56. 


“This beautiful, thorough-bred animal, is one of the greatest milkers on record. Ona 
trial of a week, in the 4th month from calving, in June 1839, (being her first summer in 
this climate) she gave, on an average, more than 32 quarts per day. ‘The same summer, 
on a subsequent trial, she yielded, on an average, in a week, over 28 quarts per day; and 
in the same season, 7 months from calving, she gave, in a week, upwards of 20 quarts per 
day. Making, on an average to each of the three weeks, 12 pounds of delicious butter. 
Again, in the summer of 1840, in the fourth month from calving, she yielded, in one week, 
2354 quarts of milk, being, on an average, more than 334 quarts per day. 

Dairy Maid is no less regular in breeding than in milking. When imported, she was 
with calf by “ Duke of Northumberland,” and calved, as was expected, in February 1839. 
Her beautiful bull-calf, * Leander,” when 8 months old, took the first premium at the agri- 
cultural exhibition, at the Rising Sun, October 1839. In February 1840, she had “ Allen- 
a-Dale,” a splendid white bull-calf, by “ Callostra.” She is again with calf—her time Feb- 
ruary next, 

Placed betwixt her two calves, “ Leander” and “ Allen-a-Dale,” Dairy Maid, in point 


and proportion, in breeding and in milking, is an object that might gratify the most fastidious 
breeder in any country.” 


The superiority of the breed of short-horns is still acknowledged, and the high prices 
which they command in every section of the Union are proofs of the esteem in which the 
are held. It ought not to be forgotten, that for the introduction of the Durhams into this 
country, we are indebted primarily to Dr. James Mease, the Vice President of the Phila- 
celphia Agricultural Society, who first called the attention of J. H. Powell, Esq., then in 
England, to their merits; while to him is due, the honour of their first importation. 

At a late sale of short-horns in Kentucky, the cow “ Victoria” was purchased by R. Fisher, 
for $1750 ; “ Eclipse,” by the same, for $1050; “ Miss Luck,” by H. Clay, Jun., for 3800; 


“Nancy,” by C. J. Rogers, for $730; “Carcass,” by B. Gratz, for $725, &c. Such men 
are an honour to the country. 
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—- SonnnnnEnIDneneemeemenes nna a 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. | his stubbies and sowing the land with buck. 
| wheat, for a crop of seed; I, too, regretted 


Wests. | that he could not afford to turn down these 
Sir,—There is nothing which strikes a || crops, while green, for the benefit of his fy. 
traveller so forcibly, as the difference which || ture crops; but, really, Ido not believe tha: 
he witnesses in the mode of culture, in the || his land will be at all more impoverished by 
sections of country through which he passes, '| such management than will that of his neigh. 
and which is more perceptible at the present || bour, whose stubbles, choked with weeds of 
season of the year than at any other, for, now || every description, and all just perfecting their 
that the grain is carried, the state of the land || seeds, are preserved as pasture for his half. 
is open to view, and the crops of weeds, | starved horses and cows, and about a dozen 
which meet the eye in almost every direction || miserable draggled sheep, which he must ki!| 
in many districts, are a caution to behold! | off for soup after the weeds are consumed 
I was the other day constrained to urge a|| and before winter! Now, such conduct ought 
farmer to turn down a thundering crop of || not to be called management—and yet one js 
rag-weed, about a foot and a half in height, } at a loss to conjecture how such a man man- 
on one of his wheat-stubbles, on which the || ages to make both ends meet—but there can 
crop had been cut at that height to avoid || be no theory in it, it must be all practice, and 
them, thas robbing his cattle of their winter || that too of the very worst order. 
bedding and the dunghill also, when he stop-|| On this subject, I find an excellent article 
ped me by asking what he should do for the || in the Cultivator, which I pray you to trans. 
want of that pasture for his cows and horses? || plant to your pages, to open the understand- 
which was, I confess, a question which I was || ings of these men, should they by chance get 
not prepared to answer, for I declare I should || a sight of them, and oblige your reader, 
not know what I should do with it, and no | Joun Betsy, Jr. 
one would believe that any animal this side || Dutchess County, N. Y. 
of starvation would touch it! And for this|| “Few are aware how much weeds or 
miserable pittance he leaves this enormous || grasses growing in a grain-crop detract from 
crop of weeds on his land, to draw out what || its growth and yield, and how much its value 
little heart remains in it, after having brought || is lessened at harvest: a vigorous root of 
a crop of wheat to maturity, and afterwards || charlock, or other strong weed, will draw 
to perfect its seeds and sow them by tens of || from the earth the nourishment that would 
thousands to fill up the measure of his ini- || have given fullness to half-a-dozen ears of 
quity the next year! And yet this man, on || wheat, and where these are permitted to re- 
my recommending him to take an agricultu- || main in a growing crop, that is sure to suffer 
ral journal, had the face to tell me he did not || in proportion to the quantity of the foul ma- 
like theory! Now, what can he call his mise- || terial present; weeds injure a crop in many 
rable management! practice, I wonder? If || ways, by the space they occupy, to the exclu- 
80, theory is against him, that’s certain, and, || sion of valuable plants, but much more by 
as the old maxim says, no man is against || robbing them of their proper nutriment while 
theory until he finds that theory is against || growing; and this is not all, for, after harvest, 
him. the fields will be found covered with millions 
It is, however, refreshing to find there are || of large and strong weeds, where they are 
many noble exceptions to this too general rule || permitted to stand and to perfect their seeds 
of bad farming, and I am free to confess that || during the autumn, under the miserable pre- 
I have witnessed, of late, much more excel-|| text of affording a bitter bite to the more 
lent management than I had ever expected || miserable cattle, during that season and the 
in a country where “ Jand is cheap and labour || coming winter ! me 
dear;” but one thing is evident, the good|| We have often seen wheat maintaining 4 
managers have generally been met with in || dubious struggle with the red-root, charlock, 
sections or districts; is it that they encour- || rag-weed, and thistle, and where both the 
age each other in the practice of good farm. | straw and the ear showed how much they 
ing, or that one good manager sitting down || needed relief from such crowding and unwel- 
in a neighbourhood of bad farmers, they be- | come neighbours! On the best cultivated 
come shamed into a better system of cultiva- || farms in England, not a plant or weed of any 
tion? I sometimes believe the latter, and | description can be found in a growing crop, 
consider such a man therefore a public bene- || and, in some years, the Earl of Leicester (Mr. 
factor. Coke, of Holkham) has offered a reward, but 
On a late visit to an industrious young || without success, for the smallest weed that 
man, who was regretting that, in consequence || could be found in hundreds of acres of his 
of the small numbers of acres he possessed, || turnips or wheat. It is recorded that during 
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he was compelled to work his land harder the time of one of his public sheep-shearings, 
than he approved ; I found him ploughing up ! 


while making the round of his enormous 
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estate, in company with a great number of | 
foreigners of distinction, who always visit) 
him at that season, one of them discovered | 
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Economy in a Family. 


Tere is nothing which goes so far to- 
wards placing people beyond the reach of 


wing in a field of barley, a single weed, '| poverty, as economy in the arrangement of 


some distance from the path in which they || their domestic affairs, It is as much oe 
were riding! when, immediately, a young || sible to get across the Atlantic, with ha 


man, who accompanied them—and who was | 
living with the bailiff to learn the art of agri- | 


culture—darted after it, and plucked it out || family wit! 


with the greatest rage imaginable! 

In this country, but few experiments have 
been made to show the difference of product 
between clean and foul fields, but several are | 
recorded in Sinclair’s Code of Agriculture, | 
some of which we shall give, to call the atten- | 
tion of farmers to this point, and prove that 
the labour expended in clearing fields or 
crops from weeds is far from being lost, as 
many would seem, from their negligence in 
this matter, to suppose. 

Ist, Wheat. Seven acres of light gravelly 
land were fallowed and sown broad-cast; one 
acre was measured off, and not a weed was 
pulled out of it; the other six acres were 
carefully weeded. ‘The unweeded acre yielded 
18 bushels, the six weeded, 224 bushels per 
acre, Which is one-fourth in favour of weed- 
ing. 

2d, Barley. A six acre field was sown 
with barley, in fine tilth and well manured. 
The weeding cost $12 per acre; the produce 
of an unweeded acre was 13 bushels; of that 
which had been weeded, 28 bushels; differ- 
ence in favour of weeding, 15 bushels per 
acre, besides the land being so much cleaner 
fur sueceeding crops. 

3d, Oats. Six acres were sown with oats; 
one acre unweeded produced 17 bushels; an- 
other six acres, manured and weeded, pro- 
duced 37 bushels per acre—ten bushels of the 
increased produce may be fairly attributed to 
the weeding, the other ten to the manure. 

Now, it is admitted that the labour and 
expense of weeding a crop are considerable, 
but if the difference be such as is here stated, 
and there is no reason to doubt it, as it is 
abundantly corroborated by other experiments, 
then it should be more generally and promptly 
attended to than it is, foe if our farmers could 
raise four and a half bushels of wheat, fifteen 
ot barley, or ten of oats additional, to their 
usual crop per acre, the effect would at once 
be felt in every department of labour through- 
out the country. No one can travel through 
our country before harvest time, without be- 
ing convinced that millions of acres might 
have their products increased in as great a 
ratio as above, by entire freedom from weeds. 
Many farmers would be gratified, could they 
have their lands made free of taxes, but ex- 
perience shows, that to have them weed- 


free, would be of far greater importance to 
em,” 





fa 
dozen butts started, or as many bolt-holes in 
the bottom, as to conduct the concerns of a 
out economy.—It matters not 
whether a man furnish little or much for his 
family ; if there is a continual leakage in the 
parlour, it runs away, he knows not how, and 


| that demon, Waste, cries more, like the horse- 
_leech’s daughter, until he that provides has 


no more to give. It is the husband’s duty to 
bring into the house, and it is the duty of the 
wife to see that nothing goes wrongly out of 
it; not the least article, however unimport- 
ant in itself; for it establishes a precedent; 
nor under any pretence, for it opens the door 
for ruin to stalk in. A man gets a wife to 
look after his affairs, and assist him in his 
journey through life. The husband's inte- 
rest should be the wife’s care, and her greatest 
ambition should carry her no farther than his 
welfare and happiness, together with that of 
her children. This should be her sole aim, and 
the theatre of exploits in the bosom of her 
family, where she may do as much towards 
making a fortune as he possibly can do in the 
counting-room or work-shop. It is not mo- 
ney earned that makes a man wealthy; it is 
what is saved from his earnings. A good 


'|and prudent husband makes a deposite of the 


fruits of his labour with his best friend—and 
if that friend be not true to him, what has 


| he to hope? if he does not place confidence 


in the friend of his bosom, where is he to 
place it?’ A wife acts not for herself only, 
but she is the agent of many she loves, and 
she is bound to act for their good, and not for 
her own gratification. Her husband’s good 
is the end at which she should aim—his ap- 
probation is her reward. Self-gratification in 


dress, or indulgence in appetite, or more com- 


pany than his purse can well entertain, are 
equally pernicious. The first adds vanity to 
extravagance—the second fastens a doctor’s 
bill to a long butcher’s account, and the lat- 
ter brings intemperance, the worst of all 


evils, in its train.—Am. Farmer. 





* When we understand better the import- 
ance of concentrating \abour instead of scat- 
tering it; when we shall come to estimate 


duly the superior profit of ‘a little farm well 


tilled,’ over a great farm half cultivated and 
half manured, overrun with weeds, and 


scourged with exhausting crops, we shall 


then fill our barns, and double the winter food 
for our cattle and sheep, by the products of 


our waste lands.” 








Vor. Y. 


Mecting of the Royal Agricultural So- || Pomp of state, the greatness of revenue or 
ciety. || the terror of arms; but an accurate know. 

A vatuvep friend has put into our hands an || ledge of mankind should convince them, that 
English paper, containing a very interesting | true glory can only arise from governing a 
account of the late meeting of the Royal Ag- 1 people, who, being free from the weight of 
ricultural Society of England, which took || Oppression, and reaping the fruits of their in. 
place at Cambridge, on the 14th and Leh | oe rejoice in the happiness of communi. 
days of July. It was most numerously at-|| cating to their descendants, the blessings of 
tended, and the business was conducted with || Security and comfort: under these circum. 
perfect order and decorum, although it is sup- || stances, a great population is the safeguard 
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posed that 30,000 strangers entered the ony | 
ot Cambridge, between the hours of five and | 
twelve o'clock on Wednesday. The sum | 
realized for admission into the show-yard dur- 

ing the exhibition amounted to between 

£1600 and £1650 sterling, or more by £500 

than was taken last year at Oxford. 

We feel a great desire to give a bird's-eye 
view of the féte, but scarcely know where | 
to commence the sketch, knowing too, that | 
the difficulty will be as great in determining 
where to end: the whole account ought to be 
given unmutilated, for assuredly, the heart 
of every agriculturist must warm, to witness 
in imagination only, such a multitude, actu- 
ated by one spirit and one mind, and all en-| 
gaged in the furtherance of an object, that 
must be dear to the heart of every true-born 
son of the plough throughout the world. 





of the country, as well as its greatest glory. 
In England alone, in the space of eighty 
years, the population has been doubled ; byt 
to what do we owe this augmentation, but to 
our capacity of affording this population the 
means of subsistence! Commerce, trade and 
manufactures have undoubtedly brought the 
largest portion into existence, but it is agri- 
culture which has been made capable of feed. 
ing them! Every encouragement, therefore, 
which can be given to the fruits and growth 
of our soil—whether in the shape of bread- 
corn, cattle, wool, or the other varieties of 
animal production, which forms so large a 
portion of the farmer’s capital, and assists 
and remunerates him for the tillage of the 
soil—a calculation too often undervalued and 
despised by the engineer and manufacturer— 
is strictly conformable to the constitution of 


The reporter commences with a few re- || Mature, as she seems to provide for an indef. 
marks on the importance of the science of|| fe increase of mankind; and as the fruit- 


agriculture, (without, however, offering the 
least disparagement to commerce, manufac- 
tures or the arts) which ought to be pre-| 
served, for they are as applicable to this as to| 
any other country. He observes: “ But what | 
would become of all the immense masses of| 
people, which trade and commerce have, as 
it were, forced so recently and so suddenly 
into existence, if it were not for the astonish- 
ing progress of our agriculture?! It is from 
this source that they can alone be fed, in all 
the vicissitudes of commercial advance and 
decline ; for it is evident, that no other means 
of procuring subsistence can be adapted to an 
increase of population, but the incessant cul- 
tivation of the soil: this is a point of the 
greatest political importance, and combines, 
and ought inseparably to connect this society, 
with the great moving power of the govern- 
ment; for, provided the people be well fed 
and employed, they cannot increase too ra- 
pidly. 

Agriculture is the root and trunk of the 
prosperity of a country—manufactures and 
commerce ate the branches emanating from 
it—a branch may be blasted or cut off, but 
whilst the root and trunk are sound and 
healthy, fresh shoots may be thrown out to 
supply its place; but if there be a canker at 
the root, and the trunk decay, the branches 
cannot flourish. Statesmen may imagine, 


that glory consists in extent of territory, the 


fulness of the earth is likewise indefinite, 
there seems no rational obstacle to their 
united advancement, far beyond the point 
hitherto reached in almost any part of the 
known world. 

The objects of this society are of the high- 
est national importance, and the powerful 
means for carrying them into execution, which 
its extensive organization places at com- 
mand,* must render it a most efficient instru- 
ment for the improvement of agriculture, and 
the increase of national wealth and prospe- 
rity: but, notwithstanding its boasted pre- 
eminence in agriculture, England has, until 
lately, been far behind our continental neigh- 
bours in practical improvement—in the sct- 
entific knowledge applicable to the labours 
of the husbandman. Ignorance and preju- 
dice have been, and to a great extent still are, 
impassable stumbling-blocks in the way of a 
more complete and extended success; the 
majority of farms have yet to reap the fruits 
of an enlarged exercise of skill and know- 
ledge, and to unlearn many a grievous but 
long-cherished error, and to get rid of preju- 
dices as deeply rooted in their minds, as they 
are opposed to their best interests: time must 
necessarily be allowed for all this, but pro- 
caiteuisauah Lalieassininitens sen tea tad einai 


* Already the Society—in the second year only of ” 
existence—boasts of the names of a great number 
the first men of the land; and it is expected that — 
the close of the present year, at least 5000 aames W! 
be on the list as subscribers, 
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ceeding on the plan which the society has || and 6 pence per ticket, and from that hour 
adopted, it will assuredly be effected in the || until 12 o'clock at noon at the same price, 








ee 


space of a very few years.” after which, until 7 P. M. at 1 shilling each. 
But we hasten to lay before our readers the | A one ' 
opening of the great festival, which was, | The Pavilion of Downing College. 


most appropriately, ushered in by a grand | “When the curiosity of the vast number 
oughing-match—that most important of || of persons, who had been drawn together at 
ail agricultural operations, which, however, |) the yard, had been in some degree satisfied, 
seems to be overlooked in a strange way by || the next grand object of attraction was the 
our agriculturists generally. ‘The premiums || dinner, to be given to the general body of the 
awarded amounted to 51 sovereigns, for which |; members of the society. The demand for 
57 ploughs started in all their glory! | tickets by non-members was at one time £0 
“Shortly before ten o'clock, the judges|| great, that two and even three pounds was 
gave the signals to start, and a most beautiful || offered as a premium to any one to sel) his 
sight presented itself! Most of the 114 horses || right of entry to the pavilion. As early as 
—each farmer having sent his choice cattle || half past two o'clock, there were many per- 
with the best plough—decorated with ribbons, || sons in attendance at the gates, but owing to 
in a moment were set in motion, and the trial || the arrangements made, ‘the first were last, 
commenced in right good earnest, and was|/ and the last first!” At about twenty minutes 
carried on with vigour throughout. Amongst || to three, the gates were thrown open, and a 
the most prominent and best work effected, || rush was made to obtain an early entrance, 
was that which was done by two boys, and a|| but, as parties reached the pavilion, they 
man with a Scotch plough—indeed it was a found that the various doors of entrance were 
settled point, after the first half hour’s work, || marked with capital letters, and they were 
that the boys were sure of rewards, if not the || compelled to refer to their ticket, to guide 
first. The whole field, of 50 acres, was/|| them to that part of the pavilion especially 
ploughed up, generally in prime style, by a|| set apart to it. On gaining an entrance, we 
quarter before twelve; the two boys having || found the pavilion divided into about a dozen 
finished their work rather earlier than the || compartments, each having an alphabetical 
others; and the judges almost immediately || direction; and many hundreds there were, 
proceeded to their inspection; and at } past || who found themselves first in the pavilion, 
two o'clock the President, the Duke of Rich- || who were compelled to station themselves at 
mond, awarded the premiums, two of which|}a great distance from the platform, upon 
fell to two brothers, by the names of Salmon, |! which the distinguished guests sat—this ar- 
one of whom, only 15 years of age, wore a|| rangement prevented that scramble for seats, 
hat, which he had won at a former ploughing- || which would else inevitably have taken place, 
match! The subscription to make up these || but wofully disappointed those who first en- 
prizes, amounted to nearly £100 sterling!” || tered the hall. The gallery was early filled 
It is added, and we can readily believe it, |; with ladies, whose presence gave a gaiety 
—*This part of the business of the day || and brilliancy to the scene. 
passed off very satisfactorily.” The pavilion was erected on the quadran- 
The Reporter now conducts us to the ex- || gle of Downing College; the roof is in seven 
hibition yard. “The cattle-yard is an area|| compartments, supported from beneath by 
of four acres and a half, enclosed by a fence || strong pillars of wood. ‘The interior consists 
nine feet high, having two gateway entrances an apartment capable of dining 3000 per- 





' 
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for the admission of cattle, agricultural im-|| sons, the tables and seats being so arranged 
piements, &c., and four entrances for visiters || as to face the high table, which is elevated 
on the south side; the arrangements to pre- || four feet above the ground, and will seat sixty 
vent confusion being admirable. The whole || persons; this being set apart for ambassadors 
of the Interior, sixteen feet from the outer || and foreigners of distinction, honorary mem- 
lence, is surrounded by cattle-sheds, the roofs || bers, professors of geology, chemistry, &c., 
ot which project six feet over and beyond that || &c. Upon the ground, immediately in front 
required for the cattle, for the protection of|| of the platform, are tables and seats for 300 
visiters, should the weather prove so unpro-|| persons in two divisions, intended for the 
pitious as to render shelter desirable. An/|| judges of stock, farm produce and implements, 
inner quadrangle, enclosed by the cattle-|| the reporters for the public press, &c. There 
sheds, had been set apart for the exhibition of|| are two large windows of stained glass, at 
seeds, vegetables, corn, grain, and agricultu-|| each side of the building, the frame-work 
ral implements, as also for sheep and pigs, || being of wrought iron: the construction of 

6 cattle were supplied with water by| the roof is novel, the braces and ties being 
Ineans of cast iron pipes, laid for the purpose. || also of wrought iron, which give it a very 
The public were admitted as early as six || light and elegant appearance. The dimen- 
°ctock in the morning, by paying 2 shillings '! sions are, 200 feet from east to west, and 127 
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from north to south; and, looking from the | Crass 8.—Long-woolled Sheep. 


chair, the area has the appearance of an am- Prize 1.—For the best shearling Jon, 
phitheatre; the ventilation, by means of 80)! woolled ram, not qualified to compete te -_ 
windows, was complete, and no complaint 6—adjudged to Mr. Large, of Broadwel} “s 
was heard of oppression by the heated atmo- || a shearling long-woolled ram, bred by himself 
sphere, notwithstanding the great number of Crass 9.—Piee “haa 
persons present: including the ladies, there | Prize 1.—* For th : be a “ae 
must have been in the hall not far short of| te Yon i of Gi ela h r, T adjudged 
3000 individuals! The erection of this build- || *® Mt. Barnard of Gosheld-hall, Essex, for 
ing, together with the expense of the yard, 





his 1 year and 4 months old boar of the jp. 


dedicated to the show of cattle, caused an proved Essex breed. 
expenditure of £1500.” There was an exhibition of seed-whea:. 
The number of horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, || both white and red, the premiums being 3) 
implements, seeds, &c., displayed, was abso- || sovereigns for the best, of both varieties, T). 
lutely splendid, and the premiums devoted to || judges selected for trial Colonel Le Couteur’ 
their improvement must have amounted to a || Belle-vue Talavera, and Mr. J. E. Drewit;’ 
very large sum; we cannot forego the plea- H improved Chidham wheat, as the best sap. 
sure of reporting the names of those who ob- | ples of white wheat ; but did not consider the 
tained the first prize in each class of animals, || samples of red wheat offered, worthy of re. 
much as it will add to the present article, || commendation for competition: the prize w;\! 
which it is to be feared has already extended || be awarded at the general meeting, in De. 
to a wearisome length. _cember 1841. 


Crass 1.— For Short-Horned Cattle. | REMARKS BY THE REPORTER, 


Prize 1.—For the best short-horned bull,|| “In Class 1, for short-horned cattle, there 

adjudged to Mr. W. Paul, of Pentrey, Nor. | was great competition. 
folk, for his 4 years and 3 months old Durham|| In Classes 2 and 3, for Herefords and De 
bull, bred by Mr. Topham, of West-Keel Lines. || vons, the show was very indifferent. The 
Ciass 2.—Hereford Cattle. 'great distance at which the show has this 


Prize 1.—For the best Hereford bull, ad- | year been held from the counties in which 


; these breeds prevail, accounts, in our opinion 
judged to his grace the Duke of Bedford, for for the want of competition in these class iy 
his 2 years and 8 months old Hereford bull, | fe x oanagog 








, E Clas ’ for Let t } .% as 
bred by Mr. Yeld, of Hereford. PR Aa, nee er sheep, there wa 
Crass 3.— Devon Cattle. In Class 7, for South-downs, there was also 


Prize 1.—For the best Devon bull, ad-|| great competition, and those of the Duke of 
judged to Mr. W. Porter, of Hambury Fort, || Richmond, Messrs. Jonas Webb, Grantham, 
Buckwell, Devon, for his 3 years and 2 months || Crisp, Lugar, and Overman, did great credit 
old bull, bred by Mr. Quarterly. to their breeders. 


. 4.—For C In Class 8, there was a very fair show of 
ee ae eer mee long-woolled sheep, in which Mr. C. Large 


Prise L—For the best ball.ofeny breed stands pre-eminent, and carried off the best 


rizes. 
or cross, not qualified for classes 1, 2 and 3, P . i 
adjudged to Mr. J. Putnam, of West Firle, | Amongst the pigs, those which attracts 


i xhibited by Mr. 
Sussex, for his 3 years and 2 months old pure oe Barr ameramee Mire ere 


Sussex bull, bred by Mr. Putland. The show of horses was also very exce: 


Crass 5.—Horses. lent, particularly in Suffolks.” 

Prize 1.—For the best cart stallion, ad-|} The speeches which followed the dinner 
judged to Mr. John Bell, of Welton-lewold || must have had an electrifying effect on an 
foase for his 12 years old cart stallion, bred || assemblage of 3000 persons, all wound up ‘0 
by J. Adams, Landbeach, Cambridgeshire. a pitch of enthusiasm ; and, spite of the dan- 

Crass 6.—Leicester Sheep. ger of wearying our readers with the deta’, 
. we cannot forego the pleasure of laying b- 

Prize 1.—Adjudged to Mr. Samuel Ben-|| 67. them a toast, which was given by the 
nett, for his shearling ram. Chairman, with the response, by our Amba 
Crass 7.— Southdown and short-woolled sador, Mr. Stevenson, who was present upon 

Sheep. the occasion. 

Prize 1.—Adjudged to his grace the Duke “The noble President, in proposing the 

of Richmond, for his 16 months old south- || next toast, which was the health of a distin 


own shearling r red by himself.* — Ne eat 
war ae R ett eet ho cals tIn the exhibition of pigs, the name of the Berkslare 

* It is worthy of remark, that in the exhibition of || breed does not appear at all, the first prize being a 
Southdown sheep, only one ram was shown by the E)l- || for an Essex boar ; the second for an Easex sow; 2 
mans, and that dia not obtain @ prize. the third for a pen of 3 Essex pigs, 36 weeks old. 























No. 2. 


ee Te . A. Ste- || and liberal sentiments which had been ex- 
cuished indi sae ee om a do good, and strengthen those 
$ finister of the United States, as an || pressed would do good, & 
vensoms mamiee of the society, said, that || relations of amity and peace which existed 
honorary * w the farmers of England, and || between the two countries, He, therefore, 
be Hes as all warrant him in saying, || thanked them in the name of his country, 
that they ad one and all, for peace and tran- ! and at the same time assured them that no 
they — e at home and abroad, was what | thing would be more acceptable to the go- 
quillity 5 ee what they prayed for ; they did || vernment and the people of the United States, 
sar fa yt ther lied laid waste, that || than sentiments like those that had been so 
not wish to om sat rous, nor was it their || kindly expressed. Their noble President had 
they might ’ P Socio ‘that other people’s || been pleased to express a wish, in allusion to 
remap teal o destroyed their barns burnt || the late regulations between the two coun- 
ee as endl villas plundered; and |} tries, that the present relations of peace and 
-— es yo for the blessings of peace, || concord might happily long continue, for the 
sa cze hagey 6 inset belt way, ond: in-thiel honeiit-of Snth~he weed hardly cap how cor 
n a od ae good wishes of the || dially he united in this wish! This was, for- 
spirit dO W le, whose representative at the || tunately for mankind, not an age of war; the 
a. a auenehan did them the honour || time had long since passed, when hostility 
a aa on that occasion. The dis- = war was regarded as the natural state of 
ot a Y eit inal te what he alluded, |} man, and peace only a dangerous and difficult 
si 8 of that great nation, which had || experiment. ‘The soldier and the sword, he 
= wf m conse and he (the President) || thanked God, were no longer the only secu- 
: prune i a of the trom of England, || rity for nations—the schoolmaster and not - 
in t mi ior was abroad! Moral power was tak- 
wished it every prosperity, and that it might warrior was a hae 
mage Yo yp a ee ee 
tivating with her those arts : = . -curit 
which tend to nae the onion of the hu- ee ees eee ee shaahial 
Seen - saeiainaeliie inesiitienas power, and to the virtue and eee of 
See ee ree ete lee ret hncans nena Oe 
? : . > s e im- F % 
a a seme Eng- || tianity, were overspreading the earth, was 
a fon = . : . 
land, and they would, that the same good | there one —— or eee “ 
should extend to America ; for the object — = oes staiiaetaiiems Enoland and 
not only the agriculture of the land we pcan ee ee siiesd tite 
in, but the agriculture of ne - a ee Se eR a eee 
Mr. Stevenson was most loudly cheered || tha r 8s 
when he presented ae | to the ee _— [contr atiensua aeasineds 
“It w ‘* id, * thy affec- || tor — = 
an _— ae a yt he felt proud ae honour; not for conquest; but a war to settle 
manner in which his name had been received || the geographical lines of a treaty of boundary 
by that, the most remarkable and imposing || —the subject legitimately of negotiation and 
scene he had ever witnessed in the course of || peaceable ad ee be a al 
hus life—not a very short one.-—He must re-|| But England and America, > wo, Net. 
turn his thanks to the noble ys os: for the a = wo ae ae feel bes F called 
manner in which his name ha en given, er, he was sure, ! . 
but he feared he should = be able to do - — of ong cant ter sein e 
tice to his feelings on the occasion. e || fence o , to — 
and pru- 
gnss te an Gad te croameetagenanesl teeter tat teenah od Gamidies aPae vee 
er whick eee hyper or with || countries, and in the virtues and intelligence 
that of their two countries, demanded _ his | of their people. Sane ro al -e “ . 
grateful acknowledgments; he received it|| done him no more t - eke “ ee sages x4 
with pride and satisfaction. Deeply sensible, || he had — ane ae . chetiah nea 
Lowever, as he was of the honour done him, |} officially and individua : ? thelr tue 
he should but inadequately convey his feel- || vigorate the friendly re ow se a 
ings, if he confined himself to an expression || countries, upon the Se aetelaaaahenn ieaiieet 
of his individual feeling. In relation to him- |} believed, the prosperity o fi ] ke the 
self personally, it was but a matter of little tially depended : he there om on ae i 
importance ; but in another sense, looking to || sentiments of his own a 7) vernment 
such an assembly as that, representing not sured them that aad teat t Coa with 
oaly the great agricultural interest of Eng- || desired peace—solid, permanen , he 
land, but of the United Kingdom, the kind ll all nations, but especially, good understanding 
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Vor. ¥. 
with Great Britain, upon terms compatible |) light upon each other, and this was the mn», 
with the rights and honour of both. He re- || felt as, of all pursuits, there was no clas . 
joiced in having had it in his power to attend | wedded to old habits which were so yny;, 

upon the present occasion; for, besides the || ing, as those who cultivate the soil; and +). 
opportunity it afforded him of witnessing pro- || was the case in the new world as well as 1, 
ceedings so congenial to his feelings, it ena-|/ old. He rejoiced, therefore, in the Pian 
bled him to express in person his sense of the || strides which agriculture was making . 
honour which the Society had done him, in || every quarter of the globe, under the ben. 
electing him one of its honorary members. |, cial aids of practical science: this was o.. 
In such an assembly it would be needless to| of the great benefits which this Society wo); 
expatiate on the subject of agriculture and || accomplish, and if any man doubted the oy. 
its claims to support; he, however, felt a dis- || tent to which science had benefited agric») 
position to throw out one or two suggestions || ture, let him visit England and Scotley: 
which might not be unworthy of considera- || And why was it sot Simply, because its «>. 
tion. All concurred in assigning to agricul- || face was cultivated upon principles wh), 
ture a high place in the’scale of individual || were brought to the test of rapid and seyers 
and national interests, but yet he thought || experiment; because agriculture was seje». 
they did not give it the importance it merited, || tifically and philosophically pursued, and be. 
and to which it justly aspired—in other words, || cause she had such excellent farmers, |f , 
that too many supposed the object of egricul- || foreigner wished to know what England 
ture was alone for purposes of subsistence. || really was, he must go into the country ané 
Now, a more fallacious opinion could not ob- || mix with her farmers and yeomanry. It ha; 
tain, than that the responsibilities of agricul- || been said, he believed by one of the princes 
ture stopped at the production of food for | of the reigning family, that the pride of Eng. 
eaters !—The duties of agriculture were like i land was her yeomanry—he re-echoed the 
those of morals, they spread beyond the cir- || sentiment, and he was happy to belong, whey 
cle of providing the means of subsistence, || at home, to that class—not to the proud dis. 
into a wide expanse, created by the obliga- || tinction of being an American citizen, byt 
tions arising out of a state of society, and — of being a farmer. Who could look 
were connected with all the great national | upon such an assembly as this without feeling 
interests. Hence the support of government, || himself elevated and gratified! They saw 
the encouragement of commerce, the basis || there all classes united in this great work— 
of trade, the subsistence of the learned pro- || the wise, the good, the public and the private 




















fessions, depend upon the importance and | 
interests of agriculture; it was the source | 
from which not only all classes derive sub-. 
sistence, but prosperity. As an object of| 
universal benefit, then, it was justly entitled | 
to universal patronage. | 
Agriculture had been justly considered na- | 
tional property; the whole country was one | 
great farm, and the inhabitants as one great | 
family, in which, however, those who worked 
the least had often the most profit. Now, if 
this were true, as he believed it to be toa, 
certain extent, then those who were not farm- | 


| man ; those who filled high places, mixing 
with the farmers and cultivators of the so:! 
| upon perfect equality, and the spirit of peace 
and charity shedding around a holy calm, re- 
freshing alike to the feelings and to the inte’- 
lect! It was upon this Society, and its wide. 
‘spreading and far-extending purposes, thet 
the eyes of Europe and America were now 
fixed with a-steady gaze, and he trusted there 
would be no disappointment of their ardent 
hopes! Viewed in relation to their own coun- 
try, there was every motive for supporting 't, 
but viewed in relation to its effects upon other 


ers, had still as deep an interest as the farmer || nations—as has been justly said—the motive 


himself, inasmuch as the whole class employed | 
in agricultural districts and labour were the | 
first to be subsisted, and that of the other | 
classes out of the surplus—and, of ‘course, the 
larger the surplus the greater would be the 
profit: this was a selfish argument it might be | 
said, but yet he thought it not the less strong. 

Of all the modes that had been resorted to 
in aid of agriculture, the most beneficial were 
associations of this character—societies for 
the collection and diffusion of knowledge, the 
introduction of useful experiments, the writ- 
ings of able and distinguished men, and the 
emulation so essential to all improvement. 


for exertion rose into a much higher and 
nobler sentiment ; it became then the cause, 
not of their country or his, but that of man: 
kind! And who was so poor or sordid in sp 
rit, as to think only of himself or of his cous 
try, when the great question was, whether 
the earth should be inhabited and cultivated 
by enlightened and virtuous and religious 
men, or by debased and ignorant human be- 
ings and hordes of savages? In concluding, 
the honourable gentleman said, he could on'y 
repeat his thanks for the kindness and honour 
done him, and his best wishes for the success “ 
their association ; he trusted that it might fu!f! 


Science was absolutely necessary to modern its high purposes, do honour to its founders, «04 


agriculture; theory and practice reflected 


benefit mankind throughout the universe.” 











Shetland Pony. 65 


THE SHETLAND PONY. 


Tus beautiful but diminutive breed, varying from seven and a half to nine and a half 
hands in height, is found in Shetland, and all the islands on the north and west of Scotland ; 
they are most elegantly formed, and possess prodigious strength for their size: one of these, 
nine hands in height only, carried a man of twelve stones in weight, forty miles in a day! 
the man riding with his knees parallel with the pony’s shoulders, to prevent his feet from 
touching the ground, rendering it a question which was most to be pitied, the horse or his 
rider! Their heads are small and of remarkable features of character, with a very large 
and flowing mane, and tail extending to the ground. Their backs are short, their quarters 
finely expanded and powerful, their legs flat and fine, their pasterns short, and feet most 
exquisitely moulded and shining, black as ebony and impenetrable as flint: they are seldom 
shod in their native highlands, and are sure-footed to a proverb: they are extremely high- 
spirited and courageous, but tractable in their nature. ‘They are often caught in their native 
pastures, by being driven into a bog! or are hunted up precipices, when the nearest pursuer 
catches the animal by the leg, and it not unfrequently happens that both man and horse come 
tumbling down together! In winter, and the early part of spring, these animals have a 
very ragged appearance, with their coats long and thick, and their manes and tails matted 
together, but still beautiful to look upon. 

A gentleman was presented with one of these beautiful animals, docile as elegant, and 
measuring only seven hands (28 inches) in height, and being desirous of conveying his pre- 
sent home as early as possible, yet at a loss to do so conveniently, his friend said, “ can't 
you carry him in your chaise?” He made the experiment, and the Sheltie was lifted into the 
bottom of the gig and covered with the apron, some bits of bread being given him from time 
to time to keep him quiet: he lay quite peaceably until the gentleman reached his destina- 
tion, thus exhibiting the novel spectacle of a horse riding in a gig! 

G, L. Meason, Esq., of Lindertis Kinie-Muir, Forfairehire, has a remarkably fine breed of 
these exquisite little ponies, which he keeps in the highest state of grooming; they are, 
_ therefore, quite pictures in miniature of the Arabian courser; and these he crosses with the 


_ Pure Arabian steed, their progeny veing remarkable for fine symmetrical proportions, with 
teat speed and grand action. 
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66 Lockjaw.— Lime-Burning. Vor. ¥ 





To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. || this is a proof of the utility of the hints fo 

Sir,—I copy from the Hereford (England) || quently thrown out in the newspapers,” _ 
Journal, an account of the cure of a lock-jaw || Would the amiable writer of the very «.. 
in a mare, which is worth preserving in your || sible article signed T, at page 21 of 1, 
pages; there is nothing preposterous in the || last number of the Cabinet, oblige your pes,. 
means adopted, and that is saying much |}ers with his opinion on the above, and =, 
in favour of a trial; and should it be found to | whether in his opinion, faith might be piace 
succeed, relief will be obtained in one of the|/in the result; if he approve of the menpe- 
most awful and distressing cases with which || of treatment, perhaps he would inform .s , 
nature, either human or animal, can be af-|| the mode of its operation. Agua Eauis, 
flicted. I once prevented a lock-jaw in a' re) 
mare, by the immoderate use of the digitalis, | ; ed 
or fox-glove; the casualty occurred during 7 nee cthinet. 
the summer, when plenty of that narcotic Lime-Burning. 
could be obtained, and a decoction was made}; Srir,—A person who has passed a eres! 
of its leaves, with which the mare ail portion of his life in Wales, in agricultur! 
drenched three times a day. It was wonder- || pursuits, wishes to draw attention to an ar. 
ful to witness the entire prostration of the || ticle, in the Farmer and Gardener, in order 
poor animal, but it gave time for nature to || to bear his testimony to the errors contained 
rally, and her valuable life was preserved. ||therein. It is said, “The practice of limo. 
Here follows the account— | burners in Wales, was, formerly, to burn their 

| 











“ Owing to the adoption of a remedy sug-/|| lime in kilns, made broad and shallow, but, 
gested in the columns of the Hereford Jour- || lately, they have begun to manufacture that 
nal a good while ago, a valuable mare, the || article without any kiln at all. They place 
property of Mr. Stanbury, Supervisor of Lud-|| the limestone in large bodies, the stones not 
low, was recently effectually saved from || being broken small, and calcine these heaps 
death by lock-jaw, produced by mal-treatment || in the same way used for preparing charcoe], 
for sand-crack ; we give the detail of the cir- || To prevent the flame (!) from bursting out at 
cumstance in the words of the owner of the || the tops and sides of these heaps, turfs and 
animal. earth are placed against them, and the aper- 

“In consequence of one of the tendons be- || ture partially closed; the heat is thus regu- 
ing injured by the shoeing-smith, lock-jaw lated and transferred through the whole mass, 








ensued: the best advice was procured, but it | and, notwithstanding the increased size of the 
proved of no avail, and the mare gradually || stones, the whole becomes thoroughly cal- 
sunk day by day for a fortnight; and, all at-||cined. As a proof of the superior advantages 
tempts to support nature failing, my distress || that lime in these clumps has, over lime burnt 
at seeing a faithful creature, who had been || in the old method” (or in kilns) “a preference 
my companion for years, suffer so much, in- || is always given to that burnt in heaps, This 
duced me at last to give directions that she | practice prevails also in England and Scot- 
should be shot. I left home that morning at || land.” 

nine o'clock, and mentioned the circumstance || Now, there is no truth whatever in this 
to a friend, who is a subscriber to the Here- || statement—lime has been attempted to be 
ford Journal, and, to my surprise, he pointed || burnt in the way above-mentioned, by a very 
out a case of cure of lock-jaw, mentioned in | few lazy and improvident men, but it has ne- 
an old number of that paper. Many minutes || ver succeeded, or been practised by them 
did not elapse before I was on my road home, second time. The writer remembers having 

| 








to countermand the order for the destruction || seen a spot upon the estate of Lloesgoed, neat 
of the poor animal, and the proposed remedy || Brecon, where the owner, W. Alder, had 
Was immediately put into operation. Be- 


made the attempt, and there the remains ot 
tween twoand three hogsheads of water were | this lazy-bed kiln are, no doubt, to be seen to 
thrown upon her spine, and often I thought 


the present day—a large heap of uncalcined 
she must sink under the suffering; but per-|| limestone! But there was not a good man- 
severing, I at last perceived her skin become || ager in the country who did not, and who 
loose, and, as it were, to creep upon her; || does not reprobate the attempt—it has never 
this over, she was well wrapped in blankets, || been a practice. The writer in the Farmer 
and, by kind treatment and diligent attention, ‘and Gardener is not satisfied with stating 
with nourishing diet and gruel, she recovered, || what he calls the fact, but assures us that a 
and has since been as well as ever she was: || preference is always given to lime burnt 2 
and this circumstance is well known to nearly || this way. Now, this is no more true that 
every inhabitant of the town of Ludlow. that the lime-burners in Wales were formerly 
The owner of the animal is anxious that|| used to burn their lime in broad and shallow 
this case should be made known for the be- |] kilns—* tell that to the marines, the sailors 
nefit of the public; and because he thinks!! won't believe it.” Cale. 


























No. 2. Boiled Food for Poultry.—Stucco Wash. 67 
‘ —————————————————————————————— a ee = 
nt hile Editor of the Farmer# Cabinet. | oats by boiling, but poultry will consume four- 

Roiled Food for Poultry. ‘| teen pints boiled, in the same space of time 


: || that four would be sufficient, and it is thought 
Sr,—lIt is customary for some poultry-men } to be an unsubstantial food. But Indian-corn 


to cork the different grains ore ng! ran | is more profitable when boiled than raw, the 
for fattening er and this atil the Se } saving being one-third, or near It; w hile the 
boiling, continuing the process U aes || fowls which ate two pints of Barley in its 
swells, and becomes so soft as to break the || dry state, consumed but three pints of the 


envelope, by which each grain is surrounded, |! poj)ed grain; therefore, as ten pints of boiled 


conceving that such food is better for the |! harley are produced from four pints of dry 


urpose, and the use of it far more econom- } grain, the experience in dry barley is to that 
cal than the dry grain. Now, whether this || of boiled, as ten-fifths to six-fifths, or as ten 
idea is or is not correct, stil] it is of import-|| 44 six, or five to three; amounting to a sav- 
ance \o know the difference of expense be- | ing of two-fifths by giving boiled instead of 
tween the two, and interesting to ascertain || dry barley: thus it is far more profitable and 


whether more or less of it is eaten than of | effective when boiled than raw, and, if fed to 


that waich has not been submitted to the cu- || the poultry while warm, it will hasten mate- 
linary process. To discover this, I find that || 


Y fi an af anch ofl rially the period of laying, promoting in a 
Mons, Reaumur caused four pints of each o! |! high degree the health and thrift of all kinds 


the six grains following to be noel until || of poultry. Wheat, as shown in the above 
they were well bursted, and he found that the |! tabje, increases in bulk on boiling, nearly the 


increase of bulk of each sort was as follows: || came as barley; and these experiments go to 
4 pints of oats, after boiling, filled 7 pints. || show that the use of boiled wheat, barley and 


4 do. barley, do. do. 10 do. 1] ian. : : ee 

4 Ge. bacieweett. dn do, 30 0k | Indian-corn is a matter of economy, while on 
4 do. Indian-corn,do. do. 15 do. | the contrary, in the boiling of oats, rye, and 
4 do. wheat, do. do. 10 do. | buckwheat, you have the loss of fuel, time, 
4 do, rye, do. do. 15 do, 





|; and trouble, out of pocket. 
Rice was not tested, but swells much more | . These things are worth remembering, espe- 
than either of the above: it is seldom, how- cially at the present time, when the fattening 
ever, used for the above purpose. of poultry is carried to so great a length, our 
On experiment, it was found that poultry || steam-boats and rail-ways requiring such quan- 
were not uniformly partial to boiled grain, || tities to feed their passengers, poultry being, 
although occasionally a preference was shown |/ in so many ways, the standing dish of their 
for it; nor did it appear that they entertain a|| public tables. For the keeping of poultry 
decided partiality for one species over that of || before fattening, no food is at all to be com- 
every other; wheat, however, being some- || pared to boiled potatoes, mixed with a small 
times preferred and rye disapproved of; it | portion of boiled barley, the process of which 
therefore follows, that we might make choice || 18 very inuch expedited, if the grain is broken 
of that grain which happens to be most plen- || in the mill before cooking; but in that state 
tiful or cheapest, always excepting rye, which it will require stirring while boiling, to pre- 
must not be used unless other sorts cannot be || vent it from burning. 
had. | It is found, by actual experience, that there 
Other experiments were made, to ascertain || is no saving in the substitution of bran for 
whether there be any economy in feeding | grain; some persons take the trouble to boil 
with boiled grain, and this was done by | this, but it does not even increase its bulk, 
knowing, first, how much dry grain sufficed | and not at all its quality. ‘Two measures of 
| 











for one or more fowls, and then boiling the || dry bran, after boiling, will not go so far as 
same quantity, and trying how much in that || one measure of boiled barley, thus showing a 
state would suffice for a meal; the result was we difference in favour of barley, even 
as follows, Rye, although so very consi- || in point of economy. S. 
derably increased by boiling, instead of being —— spoanpeamrreemeasieminas 

more satisfying, becomes less so, more of it Stucco Wash. 

being consumed when boiled than when dry.|| Sxx quarts of clean lime, slaked in boiling 
Oats, although increased by boiling nearly || water, 2 quarts of salt, 5 gallons of water— 
one-half, are not, on this account, more satis- || boil and skim, then add one pound of copperas, 
fying for poultry, which, if in two days they || and 3b, pot or pearlash, gradually, and four 
will consume four pints of dry oats, will, in || quarts sifted wood-ashes—colour to taste or 
the same period, eat seven pints when boiled ; || fancy: applied while hot. 

80 there is no economy in the additional|| 2d. Clean, fresh-burnt lime, same as above, 
trouble. Mowbray is of the opinion that oats || }]b. burnt alum, powdered, 1b. sugar, 3 pints 
‘cour, although they are supposed to promote || rice flour, made into a jelly, 1b. clean glue, 
4ying, and are in many places used for fat- || first dissolved—5 gallons water: will retain 
‘ening. Buckwheat swells still more than || its brilliancy for a century. 
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To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. | should draw up the poison and diffuse 
On the Tap-roots of Plants. | through the system of the plant, to its nal 


destruction. This consideration js of ».. 
Srr,—I find, in reading an essay on con-|| highest importance, and will lead us to o, 
verting grass-land to-tillage, by Mr. James|| mine with extreme care, the nature of »., 
Roper Head, that he also entertains the idea, || sub-soil of that land which we mean to dey.», 
that the tap-roots of plants are differently || to the culture of this, or any other tap-roote 
constructed, and are designed for a very dif- || crop—being “ forewarned, we are in a gro» 
ferent purpose, than are those that are at- || measure forearmed.” ~ 
tached to the crown of the plant, which|| New Jersey, August 14, 1840. 
might, for the sake of distinction, be called | 
the lateral roots, although we all know that | To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet 
the tap-roots are also furnished with these, | ; 
of smal] dimensions; the idea is, I presume, | Mediterranean or Fly-proof Wheat, &, 
rather novel, but, I must confess, to me it Srr,—Having given a statistical aceoy 
appears most rational, and I conceive that the || of my crop of this wheat last year, in th: 
consideration of it might be attended with || Cabinet, No. 56, under the head of «Fy. 
advantage, and lead to very interesting re-|| proof Wheat,” I am called upon, in the |x 
sults. He says, “I have endeavoured to || number, to state the success of it the presen, 
search into the nature of laintforn, clover, || harvest. I had it seeded last fall, on the 4, 
and lucerne, and the result, to my opinion, || 14th, 15th, and 25th, of the 9th month, and 
has been, that the long, penetrating tap-roots on the Ist, 6th, and 7th, of 10th month. |: 
of these grasses pierce the earth in search | appears to have escaped the Hessian-fly an) 
of moisture only ; and that the tap-root is the || the rust—the quality of the grain about as 
mere syphon or duct; that the branches of | last year’s crop. Ona rich lot of two acres 
the crown of the plant—the lateral roots— || I have harvested 1494 sheaves of usual size 
are fed alone by the upper surface of the || —the crop on two large fields is not heavy, 
soil; and that the luxury of the produce of | owing, it is thonght, to too large a growth of 
the plant depends, not upon the congeniality || timothy that had been sown with it, but the 
of the bed or nidus (nest) of the tap-root || yield is tolerable and quality good. 
itself, but on the congeniality of the soil of I had red-chaff bearded sown at the same 
the upper surface, which alone feeds and fur- } time as the last of the other, in two places, 
nishes it with vegetation.” |one beside the Mediterranean, and al! cir. 
And so I believe, and say too—but, as it is|| cumstances alike; the red-chaff was more 
as easy for a man to be poisoned in his drink || injured by the winter, and ripened a little too 
as in his food, just so it is with the plant; || late to escape the rust—the comparison is no! 
there is, therefore, the same necessity that a little, but much, in favour of the Mediter- 
the water which is drawn up by this sy phon || ranean. I prefer seeding this wheat early in 
or duct should be wholesome, and fit for the || the ninth month, and, if the ground be strong, 
sustenance of the plant, as that the food con- || to pasture it off close in the winter. 
tained in the surface soil upon which it feeds, have not yet seen any published account 
should be nutritious and Wholesome; but || of a new enemy that has made its appearance 
that is not always the case; nay, that it is|| in the wheat this year—many fields in Ches 
very often the contrary, I think we might /|| ter and Delaware counties, and perhaps else- 
point for proof to the continual failures, which } where, have been in some degree injured by 
are experienced in the attempt to raise that | it. At mowing time, when wheat was begin 
most valuable of all plants, the Jucerne, in|} ning to ripen, I walked into an adjoining 
this country, which is, however, generally || field, when I observed a considerable number 
found to flovrish extremely well until its tap- || of dead heads, and standing in the worst dis 
root reaches the water in the sub-soil, (which, || covered part, I plucked, without moving, six 
from the circumstance of the earth never | of them. On examination, a smal! hole was 
having been turned up to a great depth, soas|| found in the upper joint of the stalk, and 
to drain it, is no doubt deleterious in its effects || within, between that and the head, a worm 
to such plants) but then it begins to show, by | about three quarters of an inch in length, 0 
its discoloured stem and top leaves, that dis-|| a brown colour, striped at both ends, withs 
ease has attacked it, its destruction soon fol-|| reddish head; it was very active. In some 
lowing. Now, until this unsuitableness in | cases the worm had entered the stalk lower, 
the sub-soil is removed, it is but reasonable || but soon made its exit, boring another hole 
to expect such disappointment; and as Mr. | near the first, leaving such heads only pst 
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Head's theory has, to my mind, every appear- || tially injured. 

ance of being correct, it is easy for me to|} On discovering this new adversary I could 

understand, how a plant, with a syphon ame not avoid reflecting on the catalogue of causes 
that have shortened our supply of bread-stulls 


tending to so great a depth into the sub-soil, 
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No. 2. 


of late years. Mildew, rust, Hessian-fiy, 
erain-worm, and now an additional one in the 
| wheat—while our Indian-corn is equally be- 
- ot with heart-worm, wire-worm, cut-worm, 

&c., and the rye also about equally precarious. 
Wh le the farmer’s wits are thus set to 
" work, endeavouring to counteract these evils, 
would it not be well for all to reflect, that the 
| fnger of Providence may be in it! 
_ ” ‘Respectfully, Japez JenKrns. 

p.S. I think the Mediterranean wheat 
may now be relied on as a safe crop—and, 
| therefore, intend sowing it chiefly the ensuing 
fal), as I did last year. 

West Whiteland, Chester co., 8 mo. 7, 1840. 





To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Analysis of Limestone. 


Sin,—As a proper degree of attention 
seems at length about to be paid to the quality 
of the lime used for agricultural purposes, it 
is very desirable that the plain practical 
farmer should be enabled to conduct an ana- 
lysis of the different stones that he might 
have near him, that he may be able to judge 
how far it will answer his end to go farther 
for an article, better suited to his purpose. 

A friend has this day informed me, that he 
finds the Jime which he has been in the habit 
of using on his lands, in Jersey, to require a 
long time to slake, if left to the influence of 
the atmosphere; and he particularly men- 
tioned a quantity, which was deposited by the 
side of one of his fields last autumn, for 
spring use; but, on removing it at that sea- 
son, it still remained, in great part, unslaked, 
requiring about a hogshead of water to com- 
plete that process, after months of exposure. 
This lime has always been of injury to the 
crops rather than otherwise, immediately at 
the time of spreading, especially if applied 
in large quantities, the spots on which it has 
been dropped remaining naked and barren 
for about the first year afterwards. He, how- 
ever, mentioned another sort of lime, which 
falls down after a few days’ exposure to the 
atmosphere, in the first instance, into a gra- 
nular state, somewhat like coarse sand, but 
immediately after, into a pulverized mass as 
fine and white as flour; this lime does no in- 
jury to vegetation at the time of spreading, 
ut rather, has immediate good effect on ap- 
pication, going farther too, by about one- 
half, in the process of liming, than any other 
he has ever used; he has been informed that 
the cause for this difference arises from the 
fact, that this lime contains no magnesia. 

The following mode of analysis is so sim- 
ple, that any farmer may now indulge him- 
seif in the examination of the different stones 


in his neighbourhood, and thus be enabled to!! being white). 


Analysis of Limestone. 
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a) 





derive a ten-fold advantage from that most 
iinportant mode of renovation, which must 
become of primary consequence in the im- 
proved style of agriculture, which every one 
must now adopt, as a measure of self-defence. 
R. 
ANALYSIS OF LIME. 

“Lime is ranked, by chemists, among the 
alkaline earths, by which term is meant those 
earthy substances which exhibit characters 
similar, in many respects, to the true caustic 
alkalies, potass, soda, &c. It is always pre- 
pared by heating its native carbonate or lime- 
stone, to a temperature sufficiently high to 
drive off all the carbonic acid and water 
which it contains, so that, were limestone 
composed of nothing else but carbonate of 
lime and water, pure lime alone would be 
left after burning: this, however, is never the 
case, as other substances, especially alumina, 
silica, iron, and often magnesia occur, mixed 
with the lime; but, in good specimens, these 
should be in very small quantities, as, of 
course, I need hardly say, that their presence 
diminishes the value of the specimen, in di- 
rect proportion to their quantity. On this 
account, the proportion of lime contained in 
any new specimen of limestone, should be 
accurately determined before applying it to 
agricultural purposes, more especially, if 
there should be any reason for suspecting the 
presence of magnesia, which we have so re- 
peatedly said is injurious to vegetation, par- 
ticularly in its caustic state. 

On this account, we shall give a few direc- 
tions for the examination of limestone, which 
we trust will not be considered out of place. 
Let us suppose, then, that the experimenter 
is not particularly desirous of ascertaining 
the exact constitution of the limestone which 
he is about to examine, but merely wishes to 
discover whether it contains any considerable 
quantity of magnesia, alumina, or iron. 

Ist, Let him take 100 grains of the sample 
to be analyzed, and dissolve it in one ounce 
of strong muriatic acid (spirit of salt) mixed 
previously with about two ounces of pure 
(rain) water; when the effervescence (owing 
to the escape of carbonic acid) has entirely 
ceased, if any thing is left undissolved, it must 
be separated from the solution, by filtration 
through white blotting-paper, and the msolu- 
ble matter, when dried and weighed, may be 
noted down as silica. 

2d, The operator must next add to the fil- 
tered fluid, successive portions of strong am- 
monia (hartshorn), until the liquid smells of 
this substance; any thing which is thrown 
down during this operation must be separated 
by filtration; this will consist of alumina and 
iron ; the proportion of the latter being judged 
by the darkness of the colour, (pure shasta 
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3d, The next step is to add to the fluid a|| what has actually been done, and What ¢- 


solution of oxalate of ammonia (to be pre- ] and ought to be done. 


pared by a druggist) as long as any precipi-|| Amongst the best and most. jntel)),. 
- ° ° . ° © : . j ‘ = ‘Sere 

tate appears; this is the lime, in combination || farmers in the land are always found the \,. 

with the oxalic acid. | patrons of agricultural NEWSPAPETS ; [0 whe», 


4th, Lastly, having again filtered the solu- || you will, through the best farming dix. 
tion, add a small quantity of carbonate of || of any state, where the land is in the hiss, 
soda, (common soda) dissolved in water; if|| state of cultivation, and where the domes, 
the former parts of the process have been || economy is all regulated in perfect order, ang 
performed carefully, no precipitate whatever | you will invariably find agricultural new<.», 
will nuw appear, unless magnesia is present, || pers there, and intelligence to appreci), 
so that the quantity of this substance may be | them: but they are seldom met with, w).-, 
judged by the proportion of this precipitate. || universal neglect and ignorance preys, 

Difficult as this process may appear to|| Now, this is not theory; these remarks a>. 
those who have never performed any chem- || not based upon interest or mere imaginatio,. 
ical analysis, still, a very little practice will || they are the result of actual experience ap) 
make it quite familiar, and it is the only me- || observation, derived from years of constay: 
thod by which the presence of magnesia can || travel, through a great portion of the Unite; 
be detected with unvarying certainty: at || States, 
least without making use of chemical tests,|| There is not a subject, whether religiog:. 
which cannot be easily purchased, and are ] political, or commercial, that interests the «:. 
very troublesome to prepare. Should any || tention of men, which absolutely admits of 
one wish to render himself expert at the || greater improvement or a more boundless 1. 
above operation, I should recommend his || riety, than the cultivation of the soil: yas 
taking some specimens of limestones, and || improvements are in progress, and will yet 
repeating the process several times, until he | be made to an almost infinite extent; the 
arrives at the same results by each experi- | agriculturist is at this day only in the infancy 
ment. of his better plans; but this can hardly te 

If the quantity of lime is wished, the pre- || said of any other enterprise in the country, 
cipitate of No. 3 must be carefully collected, || for all have outstripped the improvements of 
dried and weighed ; and then every 100 grains || husbandry; the slumbering energies of the 
will denote 34 grains of pure lime, or 6] | farmer are, however, awakening up, and ag- 
grains of carbonate of lime in the original || riculture, the broad foundation of a nation’s 


specimen.”-Maddon’s Ag. Chemistry. | prosperity, is unmantling some of the bright. 
St cuihialiiite a beet tee ee est features of her hidden glory ! And, adopt. 

; ing the remark that ‘know is power,’ 
Agricultural Reading. g the remark that ‘knowledge is power, 


| we apply it in the language of an able pen to 
“Tr a man has but a single acre of land, a | the concerns of the farmer. “ Knowledge is 
garden, or even a cow, and can raise a single | a species of capital, which is found of great 
dollar, he cannot put it to a better use than || value in the absence of more available advan- 
to subscribe for an agricultural newspaper; || tages: some farmers may fail for want of su’- 
next to the Bible, such a work ought to be in || ficient capital, but more, for want of sufi. 
the hands of every farmer, or every person || cient knowledge; there is no class who place 
who intends to become one. No man, in his || more entire reliance on their skill than farm- 
senses, ought to reject useful information re- || ers, yet they who know them best, will be 
lative to the culture of the soil, if offered by | the most ready to admit that the greater 
those in the smallest degree competent to the || number are far from having acquired a cor- 
task; and how much greater his advantage, || rect knowledge of their business; and no 
when the counsel and experience of practical || one, who is acquainted with the general agr'- 
men, from all parts of the country, are thrown || culture of the country, will assert that it has 
together in the pages of an agricultural news- | yet reached the degree of perfection of which 
paper and laid before him; he here has the |} it is susceptible. Regarded nationally, the 
wisdom of a multitude of counsellors, and || intent of cultivation is to obtain the greatest 
cun listen to their interesting deliberations || possible amount of produce from the soil ; 
every month, and profit by them if he will. || the farmer's object being to raise it by such 
There are, however, those who have an ho-|| means as will afford him the largest proit 
nest conviction against what they call ‘ book- || with the least labour; and there can be » 
farming,’ simply because they suppose it con-|| doubt, that the more scientifically he pr 
sists of mere theory, and hence reject all | ceeds, the more effectually will both objects 
reading on the subject, as of that character; |! be gained. 
whilst others have proved their practical || Husbandry is an occupation of boundless 
utility, because they combine and illustrate || variety, extending to more objects, and fet- 
the experience of practical men—showing || tered by fewer positive regulations than 8°Y 
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No. 2. The Farmer.—Ploughing. 71 





os er. Not only do different systems prevail || sively, without any stubborn and limited con- 
a different countries, but in different pro- || tractions; his acres stretch over hill and vale, 
-es of the same country; in some, they || and he lives amidst the purest air and most 
Te dietated by peculiarity of soil or climate, || delicious quiet. Often as I see these healthy, 
mile in others they have arisen out of local || hardy, full-grown sons of toil going out of 
habit, or they spring from improvements that || town, I envy them the freshness and repose 
have not been generally disseminated; and i. the spots to which they are retiring. Am- 
even in the rudest districts there may be || ple, old-fashioned kitchens, with chimney- 
some which merit attention. Now, it is corners of true-projecting, beamed-and-seated 


toms must be preferable to others, and that 
' po man can determine which is best, without 
being acquainted with all; nor can any 
| farmer be said to be completely master of his 
business until he has attained that knowledge ; 


winter, shining on rows of suspended hams 
and flitches of bacon; guns, supported on 
hooks above, dogs, basking on the hearth be- 
low; cool, shady parlours in summer with 
open windows, and odours from garden and 
snd how can he better or more readily obtain || shrubbery blowing in; gardens wet with 
it, than when those different systems and im- || purest dew, and humming at noontide with 
provements are presented to him in the pages | bees; and the green fields and verduroustrees, 
| of an agricultural journal? It is not suffi- || or deep woodlands lying all around; where a 
cient that he already gets what he considers || hundred rejoicing voices of birds and other 
» fair return for his capital and industry, if || creatures are heard, and winds blowing to and 
by other modes of culture he could obtain || fro, full of life and health and enjoyment— 
more; and if he neglects them, he injures || oh! how enviable do such places seem to the 
himself, his family, and the public: he may || fretted spirits of towns, who are compelled, 
be satisfied with the present yield of his|| not only to bear their burden of cares, but to 
crops, taking his neighbours as a standard, || enter daily into the public strife against sel- 
but if, by any other method not more expen-|| fish, evil, and ever-spreading corruption !"— 
sive, he can grow five bushels more to the || Howitt. 
acre, it is certainly his interest and duty to 

adopt it.”"— Western Farmer. 


quite evident, both that some of these sys- = still remaining; blazing fires in 


Ploughing. 


Tue difference in the amount of products 
The Farmer. between land that has been thoroughly tilled, 
“Tuere is no class of men, if times are||and that which has only undergone an apo- 
but tolerably good, that enjoy themselves so || logy for tillage, must have at times arrested 
highly as farmers. Their concerns are not|| the attention of the most careless farmer. 
huddled into a corner, as those of the town- || Land adequately manured, deeply and finely 
trades are, for in town, the man who turns || ploughed, and properly seeded, can alone be 
thousands of pounds per week, is hemmed in || relied on as a source of profit to the culti- 
closely by buildings, and cuts no figure at all: || vator; yet how few are the farms around us, 
a narrow shop, a contracted warehouse, with- || where these desirable things are carried out 
out a yard of room besides to turn round in || to their full and proper extent! The earth 
on any hand; without a yard, a stable, or || is barely skimmed in ploughing—what sail- 
outhouse of any description; perhaps hoisted || ors call a wide berth is given to stones and 
aloft up three or four dirty pairs of stairs, is ||stumps—the seed is put on unequally and 
all the room that the wealthy tradesman can || sparingly, and then the farmer affects to won- 
often bless himself with, and there, day after || der his crop is no better. We do not con- 
cay, month after month, and year after year, || duct our business as we know it might be 
he is to be found, like a rat in a hole in the || done; we undertake more than can be per- 
wall, or a toad in the heart of a stone, or of || formed well; our manure is not applied to 
an oak tree! Spring and summer and au- || the crops, and in these various ways nearly 
‘umn go round; sunshine and flowers spread || one half our labour may be said to be lost. 
over the world; the sweetest breezes blow;|| The garden is that part of the farm where 
the softest waters murmur along the vales, || the effects of thorough ploughing and ma- 
but they are all lost to him ; he is the doleful || nuring are seen, in the increased product and 
prisoner of mammon, and so he lives and || profit for labour bestowed; though our gar- 
dies! dens are too often only the shadows of what 
Now, the farmer would not take the wealth || they might be, and should be, if cultivated 
of the world on such terms; his concerns, properly. The farmer ploughs his garden 
owever small, spread themselves out in a || deeper and finer than the rest of his premises, 
pleasant amplitude both to his eye and heart; || and manures it better, scarcely seeming to 
s honse stands in its own stately solitude; || remember the field crops require the same 
bis offices and out-houses stand round exten- || depth for the free expansion of their roots, 
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4 and the same richness of soil to promote their | For the Farmers’ Cabinet. . 

. rapid growth, that is required by the vegeta- |) Conducting-Rods. 

‘ bles of the garden. Let a farmer examine|| AmMono conductors of the electric Ayia 


the extent and depth to which the roots of! metallic substances are, perhaps, entit},.. ,, 


§ grain, in a joose and favourable soil, will || pre-eminence; iron, although not the hes 
. spread, and he will cease to wonder at the || it answers the purpose perfectly well, on »... 
z failure of a crop where the subsoil, at the | score of economy, has been selected fi» ... 
i. depth of three or four inches, has never been | use of conducting-rods. As a satisfe:,... 
‘ stirred by the plough, and over the hard-pan || evidence of its entire efficiency, perhaps 
; of which the tender fibres of the roots vainly || instance can be cited, of a building not »,. 
, wander in search of proper nutriment, and || than sixty feet in extent from the point of, a 
5 as fruitlessly strive to penetrate. | properly.arranged conducting-rod ever be. 
2. In loamy or sandy soils, the roots of trees || injured by electricity. 7, > 
have been found to penetrate to the depth of|} Conductors should be made of round jr». 
. ten or twelve feet; and the roots of the Ca-|| rods, half an inch in diameter, terminatin- 7 
? nada thistle have been traced six or seven||in a point of platinum, or of brass, high); 
* feet below the surface. Wheat, if planted || gilt; these metals are preferred on aceoy,; j 


in a mellow, rich soil, will strike its roots || of their remaining unchanged by exposure 1) 
three feet downwards, and elongate much || the atmosphere, and bright surfaces appear t, 
farther horizontally. The roots of oats have } attract the electric fluid with the creates 
been discovered at eighteen inches from the || force. In putting up conductors, it is esse, 


stem; and the long thread-like roots of grass || tial that the point should extend six or seven e 
extend still further. ‘The roots of the onion || feet above the most elevated part of the build. . 
are so white that in a black mould they can | ing to which it is attached, and coming dow 
‘¢ be readily traced, and in a trenched or spaded || to the ground, to be connected with a bar of ; 
; soil they have been followed to the depth of || iron, an inch or more square, and eight or ; 
two feet. The potatoe throws out roots to | nine feet long, which is to be buried in the P 
the distance of fifteen or twenty inches, and || earth its whole length, extending at an angie . 





the tap-rooted plants, turnips, beets, carrots, || of 45 degrees from the building. Prepar. 





} 
. &c., independent of the perpendicular root, | tory to placing the bar, a sufficient excavation b 
: spread their fibres to a distance which equals, || should be made to admit of three or four ; 
if it does not exceed the potatoe. It is per-|| bushels of charcoal being placed around its : 
fectly absurd to expect to succeed with roots || lower termination, which should be wet with ’ 
< of this class, unless the ground is so mellow |] water before replacing the earth; this is a 
. as to allow them to penetrate. We have had|| very important part of the arrangements, : 
them in our garden, smooth and straight, as charcoal being indestructible by time, . 
: which exceeded twenty-six inches in length, || and exceedingly retentive of water, which is 
| yet the soil, when first applied to the pur- || a good conductor, it serves to diffuse the elec- ' 
poses of a garden, was far from being deep || tric fluid to the general mass of matter, as ’ 
or penetrable, Land cannot be considered in || fast as it descends the conducting-rod. 
> good tilth unless, by ploughing the earth, it | + AGRICOLA. ’ 
b has been mixed with vegetable or animal | (cetacean 
*, matter to the depth of 10 or 12 inches;—| Straw for Litter. ' 
and Judge Powel states, that by manuring|| “I am paying at the rate of three dollars ) 
.’ and ploughing he has converted shallow un- || per ton for straw, delivered at my stock-yard, | 
. productive earth into rich fertile soils to the || solely to keep my stock clean, dry, and warm , 
? depth of at least 14 inches. '|in the winter, and I think—indeed I know— | 


here is a constant tendency in earths to|| it is worth the money for this purpose alone, 

consolidate, clayey or aluminous ones more || to say nothing of its value as manure, and 

“s than others, which manuring and ploughing || assistance when ploughed into a heavy s! 
will, in a great measure, prevent; and loosen- || to lighten and pulverize it. And yet, 0 
ing the soil in all cases allows the roots to || hundreds of farms that I passed during my 
ws sink beyond the reach of droughts, permits || Journey, I saw heaps upon heaps of valuable 
< them to range freely in search of proper nu- || straw transported from the barn to the field, 
triment, and in the same proportion increases || not for the purpose of being ploughed under, 

», the chance for a profitable crop.— Gen. Far. || to decompose and again make more straw, 





:. nichts | but to be burned, and its ashes scattered t0 

: “If farmers in our country, instead of in- || the four winds of heaven !”—Culttvator. 

a creasing the number of their acres, would I think—indeed I know, that the man who 
‘* bestow more care and expense in cultivating, || will sell his straw for three dollars a ton, let 
in the best possible manner, every acre they || alone delivering it to the stock-yard of the par- 

. already possess, they would live easier and || chaser, ought to be examined under a statu‘e 

oat become richer, and be happier also.” of lunacy ! 








Machine for removing Corn-Stalks.—Flders. 
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eevremt BEAN US 
MACHINE FOR REMOVING CORN-STALKS. 
Ovr excellent friend, Mr. Benjamin Cooper, For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
of Camden, N. J., has favoured us with the How to kill Elders. 
drawing of a machine, for removing corn-|| IN a recent excursion in Chester county, 


stalks from the field, which deserves to be||as is my custom on such occasions, I made 
universally known. By such, a lad may, of|| many inquiries about the crops, the mode of 
hinself, clear the heaviest crop in a very ex- || culture, the results of any experiments made, 
peditious way, and in the most easy manner || with a view to the increase of agricultural 
imaginable, ‘This machine has been in use || knowledge, &c. On making particular in- 
on his farm for many years; is most simple || quiry of a farmer as to the damage done to 
in its construction, strong, and not liable to|| his wheat-crop by the fly, and whether he 
be put out of order. ‘The importance of|/had not found less injury to the crop where 
clearing a corn-field immediately on cutting, | it was put in immediately after grass, than 
is oftentimes very great; especially when it || when sowed after barley or oats, his answer 
is wished to plough the land for wheat or to || was, “not at all, [ had one field put in after 
give space to the under-crop, turnips, clover, || grass and one after oats, and I could not see 
or buckwheat, &c., for turning in; and by/|| but that the wheat which followed the grass 
means of this instrument, the stalks are re-|| was quite as badly injured by the fly as the 
moved without unbinding, and are placed i other, if not worse.” He then said, “ there 
whatever situation it is desired, exactly in || is one thing I have found out, which I think 
the same position in which they were taken is worth being known; that is, how to kill 
up, without loss of time and very little la-|| elders. A neighbour of mine told me if I 
sour. A pair of fore wagon-wheels, or others || would cut elder bushes and spread them green 
of small size, are used, it not being neces- || among my wheat, when stacking it, the rats 
sary to have them for this express purpose, as|| would not disturb it. I did as he told me. 
tiey are required but for a very short time || The next year I took my scythe and went to 
every year, and, after using it, the machine || the same place for more elder-bushes, when 
might be packed away into a small place, re-|| I was surprised to find there were very few 











served for future operations. elders there. I cut what remained; and 
Pie. 1. A front view of the machine. next year none were to be found in this place. 
P iG. 2, A back view of the machine. So it is simply to cut the elders off by the 
Shafts, 12 feet long. ground, in time of wheat harvest, to insure 
Axle, between wheels at hubs, 6 feet long. || their destruction.’ 
Width, between shafts at axle, 4ft. 8 in. Now, as many of the readers of the 
Size of axle, 44 inches square. “ Farmers’ Cabinet” (and I am told it has a 
Roller, 6 inches diameter. wide circulation) may be troubled with the 
Frame, E, 4ft. 6 in. high, 5ft. wide at bot- || spread of elder bushes, let them try this easy 

‘om, 4f. 4 in. at top. method of ridding the ground of them and 


Clear the ends of axle. 

' lwin Chandler, manufacturer of agricul- 
~ implements, No. 196 Market Street, 
‘diladelphia, proposes to build these ma- 
“unes (wheels and rope not included) for $11. 










Extravagance in clothes is one of the most 
frequent causes of misfortunes to families, and 


'is of all passions the most ridiculous and irra- 


Arms of frame, G, 3ft. 6 in. long, so as to 2 it for themselves. SADSBURY. 
tional. 
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To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. | ing with my old friend that the Perusal migh, 

| be of much service to the cause of ao, 

| ture, as far as the pages of the Cabinet ep, 
Sir,—I have often been amused, while|| late: and if, Mr. Editor, you join in a. 
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Scientific Farming. 


i. 4 


he 


. reading the article on imported stock, at page || opinion, pray insert and oblige, Py 
i 373 of the 2d vol. of the Cabinet, with the|| « Ayrpsr all the advantages ’ 

* . 4 . ‘6 . 297 | 2 - . 3 . an Fecreg, 
~ quaint observations of “ neighbour Symmons” || tiong which have been pointed out as «. 
4 on that subject; and the more so, as I have || rounding a country life, that of scieny¢. 
¢ an ancient friend, whose lands adjoin my up- || farming is certainly one of the greatest. . 
a per fields, who has become quite a seer in all || i, g pursuit full of interest and variews . 
if that relates to the present fashionable notions || once natural, philosophical and disnii.. 
&, of improved stock, implements of husbandry, | e Uine ; 


and it is difficult to imagine a man of wea's, 
and education more usefully or honouraby 
employed, than in directing the cultiy,:,. 
‘of his estate. Agriculture is now become 
'| indeed, as Cicero termed it in his day, +) 
nearest of all employments to the pure 
philosophical kind.’* It is a science which 
| requires an education to prosecute it to i 


management of crops, and, in short, in every | 
thing bearing the name of improvement ; | 
and it must be confessed that he has some- 
times truth and reason on his side, whan, I 
+ assure you, he does not forget to triumph. 

often spend an hour with him of an evening, 
which [ occupy in reading to him some of our 
agricultural publications, the Cabinet in par- || ¢))}] capacity, to make the other arts and se. 
ticular, which, although I cannot induce him || ences of modern times bear upon and ind 
to take, or indeed any other of these books | operate with it, so as to add to its prozression 
of theory, as he calls them, he will ee and to apply beneficially, the knowledce . 


to hear, while I read, and I am never at a) its already established principles and prac. 
loss to know what are his sentiments by the tices; it is no longer an occupation whic 


gruffs which he utters, either in approbation || requires a man to forego the refined pleasures 
or condemnation, between the puffs of his || of society, and to bury himself amid woods 
c. as | proceed. W hen I read to him the || and wildernesses, in some obscure spot far 
ast number of the Cabinet, he said, at the /away from the enjoyments and society of the 

conclusion, “ tell that Cabinet-man of thine, world; for, locate himself where he will, the 
he need not take so much pains to learn US || arts, the elegancies and the knowledge oi 
how to grow bigger crops, but if he'll just || civilized life will penetrate to him, and give 
€: say where we are to find a better market for || him all the real advantages of the city (i 
2 what we ‘ve got, [ll just thank him—that’s the perusal of books) and in the peace and 
‘s all.” I ventured, upon this, to hint that I'|| fullness of his retirement. And what 
considered the present prices of farming stock || noble art is agriculture now become! Lok 
. quite as high—nay higher—than what are || at the manner in which it is now practised 

obtained for many other articles in the mar- || by the most skilful of its professors! Let any 

ket, when he said in a gruff, “ just name one,” || one just turn over the leaves of Louden’s Lo- 

when I replied, the Cabinet at a dollar a year, cyclopedia, and trace the progress of its in 

and a new gown for your wife at twelve and plements only, from the plough of the ancien!s 

b a half cents per yard! This was a settler, || in the shape of a mere pick, to the alm 

#. and I think he will be the better for our con- || endless machines which the active brains of 
versation, as was the discontented English- || men, and their advancing knowledge of m= 
man, at page 362 of the same volume of the || chanics, have given to the scientific farmer! 
. Cabinet, which, having with me at the time, || Let any one tarn to the list of engravings 0 
5. I read to him the article, from beginning to farming apparatus, in the same excelles! 


end. I also added to it the concluding re-| work, amounting to about 300, and he wi! 
mark of the editor's address, on the last page | 























obtain some idea of the amount of science 

. of the first number of the Sth vol., that the | and invention, now devoted to the use of the 
time is come when persons will no longer be || acriculturist, and there are no men who hav? 

able to sleep quietly on the subject of agri-|| availed themselves of the progress of the 


‘ culture, but will be compelled to improve in 
‘ self-defence. And, having advanced so far, 
I read to him, on my last visit, a chapter from 


arts and of general knowledge more than 
they. Mechanics, chemistry, hy raulics, steam 
—all have been seized upon to develope 


Farming,” which, to be sure, I expected him 
to spurn at, but, strange to say, he admitted 
there was a great deal of truth in it, and said 
© he should like to hear it again, from the pages 
of the Cabinet, some future day! This was 
a new idea, and I determined to select from 
i it some observations, which I enclose, believ- 


admirer; they are pleasures perfectly consiste 


nearest of all others to those of the purely philowope 


obedience to the cultivator's industry, and retarns ¥! 
interest what he deposits in her charge."—Cicer®. 
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. j if a ware 
* Of country occupations I profess myse at witd 


every degree of advanced years, as they approach ( 


cal kind; they are derived from observing the natare 


a most interesting book, entitled “ Scientific principles or facilitate the operations of #¢"~ 
ne 
and properties of their own earth, which yields a wey 
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Scientific Farming. 


and, within the last century, the 
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tion, and by different patentees; harrows, 
‘drills, cultivators! Every different crop has 


ting department of knowledge, are aston- || its peculiar apparatus for expediting its cul- 
ou . 


ishing. Tull’s system of horse-hoeing and 
érill husbandry has introduced a numerous 
rain of drills, dibbling or planting-machines, 
horse-hoes, ploughs, rollers, scufflers, ‘scarifi- 
ers, cultivators, hoe-harrows, watering-ma- 
-hines, breaks, drill-harrows, horse-rakes, &c., 
which we now meet with everywhere, where 
he old system of plain ploughing, harrowing 
and broad-cast sowing prevailed, to the infi- 
site joss of seed and growth of weeds. 

” ‘Then comes the scientific genius of Sir H. 
Davy, Thompson, Fourcroy, Parmentier, Kir- 
wan, Gay Lussac, and many other eminent 
-hemists, who have all employed themselves 
in the investigation of the real nature of soils 
snd manures, and a vast increase of produc- 
uve power has been the result; the best mix- 
ture or rotation of crops has been determined 
by experiment, and the benefits of stall-feed- 
ing clearly demonstrated: a great variety of 
yegetables have been added to the already 
plenteous growth, with which modern tillage 
has enriched both the summer and winter- 
stalls, while the improvement of the breed 
of cattle and sheep by Bakewell and the Cul- 
leys, the growth of fine wool by Lord Somer- 
vile and others, have been as remarkable as 
the superior cultivation of the soil. 

The science of draining has found devotees 
equally ardent, and has produced the most 
astonishing Consequences; in many instances, 
the mere act of draining has quadrupled the 
produce of land; in the ee of Kent, land 
which produced only a rental of five shillings 
sn acre, has been raised to five-and-twenty ! 
And all these objects have been watched 
over, canvassed, and stimulated by the estab. 
usiment of agricultural societies, agricultu- 
mul journals, agricultural newspapers, and 
poughing-matches! Agricultural associations 
are now to be found in almost every county, 
ind often in different districts of the same 
county, which offer premiums on the best 
‘ecimens of horses, cattle, sheep, swine, 
crops, &c., the best ploughing, and the most 
seady and industrious farm and household 
*rvants; and it is a new and unspeakably 
éelightful feature in rural life, to see the 
‘hole farming population of a district has- 
‘ening, on a given day—gentlemen, farmers, 
tnd farm-servants, all in their best array—to 
“me spot where the cattle are shown, the 
poughing done, the prizes awarded by um- 
pires, chosen fromm amongst the most skilful, 
tad speeches made, all for the interests of 
‘griculture ! 
oat it Is really curious to see, on our sci- 

ihe farms, the great variety of implements 
‘ad machines which these causes have pro- 


: Ploughs of every different construc- 


| ture, for 


preparing the land, getting the seed 
into the ground, cleaning and dressing the 
crop while growing, for harvesting it, thresh- 
ing and cleaning for market; for sowing 
pease, planting corn, drilling roots, and for 
chopping and slicing them for cattle; ma- 
chines for cutting and making of hay, for 
stacking it quickly, and for chopping and 
steaming it; for ploughing up weeds, moors 
land and high-roads; for reaping and raking 
by wholesale; for tapping deep springs and 
guttering the surface for the escape of sur- 
face water; for ploughing the sub-soil as well 
as the surface; for paring and levelling lumpy 
land; for cross-cutting furrows in mossy 
land; machines for channelling and irrigat- 
ing low lands; sod-paring, lime-spreading, 
bone-sowing, corn-shelling, corn-cracking, 
chaff-cutting implements, with threshing- 
mills, winnowing-machines, steaming appa- 
ratus, ratteries, novel butter-churns, new- 
fangled mole-traps, poultry-feeders, by which 
the birds might help themselves from tin 
boxes, so that other feathered depredators 
might not be able to go shares with them, and 
patent hog-troughs! Truly, Solomon might 
say that men had sought out many witty in- 
ventions, but how any one can now say there 
is “nothing new under the sun” is indeed a 
puzzler. 

And who shall aggregate and estimate the 
numerous and valuable suggestions and arti- 
cles of anonymous writers in the different 
periodical agricultural journals, and the per- 
sonal labours of such men as the Dukes of 
Buccleugh, Bedford and Portland, Lord So- 
merville and Mr. Coke, of Holkham, now the 
Farl of Leicester? Men who have spent their 
lives in the unostentatious, but most merito- 
rious endeavour to perfect the agricultural 
science of the world! Surely, with the ex- 
ception of naturalists, there are no men whose 
pursuits seem to yield them so much rea] 
happiness as intelligent agriculturists, whose 
hearts are in the business; and there are 
none who are more truly the benefactors of 
their country. Walter Scott in his memoir 








az, 


stance worth recording. When the Duke 
was asked why he did not leave his estates 
in the country, during the spring of the year 
of scarcity, 1817, and visit London as usual, 
he, by way of answer, pointed to a list of 
day-labourers, amounting to nine hundred and 
| forty-seven individuals, whom, independent 
of his regular establishments, he was pro- 
viding with the means of subsistence, by em- 
ploying them on his estates! and if we allow 
to each labourer two persons only, who were 


dependent upon his wages for support, we 


of the Duke of Buccleugh relates a circum- 
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arcane 
We propose, at this time, to say q fey 
words, in the same general manner, on, 


shall find that he was, by foregoing this privi- | 
lege of his rank, providing for an army of) 
nearly three thousand persons, many of whom 
must otherwise have found it most difficult to || THE TREATMENT OF WOUNDS AND ACCIDEYty 
obtain subsistence during that trying period. IN ANIMALS, 
The result of such conduct is twice blessed, || In the treatment of these cases am. 
both in the means which it employs, and in || men, it is a settled axiom with surgeons. the 
the end which it attains, in the general im-|| the simplest treatment founded on corm. 
provement of the country. '| principles is always the best—and the «.. 
Nothing can be more consonant to nature, || holds good with our domestic animals, 4) 
nothing more delightful, nothing more bene- || the mysterious applications—all the « cor,,... 
ficial to the country or more worthy of any || cures”—all the “ patent” notions, are 9; 
man than the agricultural occupations, which || intended by the designing as a cloak fir (), > 
are becoming so fashionable amongst the re- || impositions upon the credulous and uninforp. 
tired classes of the commercial world; whe- || ed.—For example, let us take a simple wounj 
ther such persons seek profit or pleasure, in || —a cut, made with a sharp instrument, and 
them they can be found at any time; and || turning offa flap of skin and flesh.—« \Vj,, 
while they are increasing the value of their || is good” for such an injury? One wil! my, 
estates, they are in the midst of health, peace || a particular balsam is a certain cure—another 
and a series of operations which have now | turpentine—a third has a sovereign mixtyre, 
become purely scientific, and have called in || and a fourth, a famous salve that never fai\s: 
to their accomplishment almost every other || now, this is all sheer nonsense. What is 
science and art; whilst in every age of the || be done? Simply, clean off the wound: |x; 
world, agricultural pursuits have formed the || down the flap of skin, as nearly as possible 1. 
delights of the greatest nations and the no- || its natural position, and retain it there, keep 
blest men. Cicero says, and indeed it seems || ing the part, for a time, perfectly quiet, ani 
as though he could never have done with || nature will do the rest; and, in a comma 
telling us of the pleasure he took in farm- || case, no application can hurry the proces 
ing, ‘| might expatiate on the beauty of ver- || which must take place, for a complete resto 
dant groves and meadows, on the charming || ration. But a large sore is often seen in: 
aspects of vineyards and olive-yards—but to || horse—is there no salve, “a certain cure” for 
say all in one word, there cannot be a more || this?’ None.—Mild applications are prop: 
pleasing or a more profitable scene than that } to protect the tender surface from the air and 
of a well-cultivated farm: in my opinion, in- || external irritation—and particular ones, \: 
deed, no kind of occupation is more fraught || produce particular effects, may occasionaly 
with happiness, not only as the business of'|| be required—but a peculiar process, called 
husbandry is of singular utility to mankind, | granulation, or the formation of new mate 
but as being attended with its own peculiar || rial, has to take place, before the part is sound: 
pleasures, supplying both the table and the || and this, let it be recollected, is the work ol 
altar with the greatest variety and abun- || nature, (too often interrupted by injudiciovs 
dance.’ ” | applications) to complete which requires 
| certain period of time, under the most favuur- 
|| able circumstances. 
A bruise, what is it? An injury to 4 per, 
often with rupture of small blood-vesses 
In the last number of the Cabinet, we closed || producing discoloration and liable to be '- 
a short article with the phrase which heads || lowed by inflammation. Keep the part ¢ 
the present one. In that, we wished to re-|| rest, endeavour to reduce the heat (if mor 
mind our readers of a few important facts in || than natural), and our old friend, of whoa 
the management of domestic animals—lst, || we have spoken so often, nature, will tsk 
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that, unless sick, medicine was very rarely 
required—2d, that “ specifics” ought never | 
to be trusted; that no one article was always | 
proper, and that ** certain cures” were gene- 
rally any thing, but what they professed to | 
be—3d, that the same disease, in different 
stages, required very different remedies—4th, 
that the best and most skilful thing a man| 
could sometimes do, was—to do nothing ; and 
5th, that nature often did a great deal, and 
was at any time better than an ignorant and 
reckless prescriber.—These remarks had re- 
ference more particularly to internal diseases. | 





up what ought not to be there, and all ¥- 
do well. 

Sprains are fertile sources of decept 
and imposition by ignorant and unprincip® 
adventurers. What happens when your # 
mal gets a sprain? The natural connex® 
sbout the joints are stretched, perhaps &™ 
and the beast is unable to move his \™ 
without pain. If he continues to use i, & 
flammation of these ligaments are een ~ 
to follow, and it is one of the peculiarities “ 
inflammation of these parts, that when 0° 
excited, its course is a very slow one, ™ 














No. 2. | 


rh —— 
e aires a long time to effect a cure. How ! had been coming gradually and certainly for 
ae to be prevented! To keep the limb || weeks before ! ae 
rfectly at rest, to allow no motion, to en- | As we have previously said, our object is 
jeavour to prevent inflammation, and give || not to go into the details of quackery among 
pature time to restore the injured parts to || our domestic animals—we want correct prin- 
their healthy state.—Is this all? It is the || ciples and sound reasons for what we do, and 
essential part. But are there no lintments || a distrust for those who have neither. These, 
that will make all right at once? None.— || our readers may be assured, will save our 
And are there no “ little bones” that have got | brutes from much suffering—add to their 
out of place and which can be forced back ! health and usefulness, and thereby very ma- 
by some violent or magical effort? These || terially subserve our own private interests. 
“little bones” often exist only in the imagi- 
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nations of those who use them as bug-bears | August 26, 1840. 

to the credulous, and not about the joints’ : ere coma: ‘ 
where sprains frequently occur ;—where na- | To ea — of the ey Cabinet. 
ture has placed them, she has taken so much Cultivation of the Sugar-Beet. 


pains to secure them, that their displacement 


is excessively rare, and, when it does cccur, || beet is increased, and the labour of cultiva- 
can hardly be mistaken by any one in the|/tion much relieved, by planting every year 
habit of looking at the natural shape of the ||in succession on the same land; and this, 
part. A good horseman, or a lover of fine || judging by some which | have this day seen 
animals of any kind, is so constantly in the || growing on a field which had already carried 
habit of regarding all parts of his beast, and } two crops in succession—the present being 
of handling its limbs, that any great departure || the third—is correct; it certainly is superior 
from the natural state is promptly noticed by to any that I have elsewhere seen. ‘I'he 
the observing herdsman. owner promises to render an account of the 
We might go on specifying a variety of || yield of the crop, for publication in the Cabi- 
cases, but that is not our object. Correct || net, but I cannot forego the opportunity of 
principles will hardly lead us into great error, || recommending to the notice of the cultiva- 
and a little reflection would often save us||tors of this inestimable root, a mode of re- 
from various kinds of imposition. The doings || freshing their soil which will be found of 
of nature are constantly taken advantage of,|| much importance, and be attended with a 
for the purposes of quackery. An example || most trifling expense; it is, immediately on 
or two will illustrate our meaning.— Many of | removing the beets, to plough the land deep, 
our readers have, no doubt, heard of the won- || and sow it thickly with rye, for the purpose 
derful success that has attended the pow-wow- || of turning it down before planting the beets 
ing of recent wounds, in particular sections || in the spring, rolling in the seed at the same 
of country—which operation, as we have|| time; by these means the land will be reno- 
heard it described, consists in seeing the ani-|| vated, and be relieved of a crop of weeds 
mal at once, tying up the parts while bleed-|| which, springing up with the rye, will be 
ig, muttering certain unintelligible words, || buried with it in the spring, thus adding to 
and making certain mysterious motions, after || the dressing, and preparing the soil as an ex- 
which things are to be kept quiet and not dis- || cellent seed-bed for the beet; always observ- 
turbed till the parts are well.—In other || ing, to plough deeper every time the land is 
words, nature is not interfered with, and the || turned. This plan might be continued “ yearly 
cabalistic words and motions, at least do not || and every year,” to the eternal renovation of 
prevent a natural process from going on in a|| the soil and the everlasting benefit of the 
natural manner, beet-crop. It is an excellent practice to soak 
So, In many cases where the symptoms are || the seed of the beet in warm water before 
only an effort of nature to restore things to a|| sowing, as it expedites its shooting, and gives 
healthy state, which always comes with cer-|| it a start before the weeds—all that an active 
tainty; but, just at this critical time, an in-|| and intelligent man desires. D.C, 
fallible powder is given, or a wonderful mix-|| August 25, 1840. 
ture, Or a preparation so active that its proper rs 
‘se can neither be seen, felt nor tasted! and|| “The industry and expense bestowed in 
the remedy has all the credit of a cure, with- collecting and applying manures in England, 
out being even accessary to it. and which is only exceeded in the environs 
_ And, in cases of sprains and injuries about || of Paris, where all the offal of the city in- 
joints, where, from peculiarity of structure, || cluding every dead animal (the horses alone 
tue recovery is a slow one, how often, when || of this description amount to 16,000 annually) 
just approaching a healthy state, has some || is converted into manure, is a subject of the 
ridiculous movement or some inert applica- || greatest importance to the agriculturists of 


Sm,—We are told that the crop of sugar- 











tion received credit for a termination, which || this country.” 
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We invite attention to the communication || not actually throw the glove * for the ere. 
of James Gowen, Esq., inserted in another | of little Delaware,” and as I am not slow in 
sure, as an evidence of liberal public spirit, | suspense, if he will allow me to premise 
on the part of an enterprising agriculturist || few words. First, no one can have a higher 
rous and patriotic rivalry is altogether Jauda- |, In men she always was and nOwW is able tp 
ble; its results cannot but prove salutary. compete with any State in the Union, In 

cattle she may surpass Pennsylvania, for we 
To the Editor of the Inquirer: l Se et ere Jest of ‘the 
+: : . 2 | * 

Dear Sir,—QOn looking over the “ Farmers ‘speaking of a Dutch Pennsylvania ‘Dairy 
the first time, Mr. Samuel Canby’s statement | 14-65 cows.” But notwithstanding al! 1) 

. > , . - . . . . oe _ B nat, 
of one week's yield of milk of his Durham there are some good dairies in Pennsylyanis 

Sh ae _and some good cattle too, and it will not be 

Journal, by which it appears that Blossom ithe fault of some few citizens of Philadel. 
gave over 30 quarts per day, a result which 2 
7 : Pennsylvania cannot brag the whole Union 

when I furnished you with the yield of my |, In the mean time, I'll try my hand at «| ittle 
Durham cow, “ Dairy Maid,’’ for one week, coe 
|| * Dairy Maid” in competition against his coy 

concerned, lest some of your readers might || « Blossom,” in a trial of one week’s milking, 
but . Canby 8 statement of - 30 — ‘from calving, as may suit the convenience of 
per day, covers my position, and must bring|| their respective owners. If Mr. Canby’s cow 
ae see ws so improbable as they have) in the week than “ Dairy Maid,” then am | 
ought it to be. to pay to the Delaware Agricultural Society, 
Dairy Maid’s yield of 334 per day “ was un- | if, on the contrary, “ Dairy Maid” yields the 
said that it could not be beaten, for he seems & philadelphia Society for promoting Agricul: 
to place Blossom’s yield in opposition to it. ture, a similar sum. Any communication ro 


From the Inquirer and Courier. | Mr. Canby seems to hold out, if ™ a. 
part of our paper: we point to it with plea-|| taking a hint, I shall not keep him lon, 
of Philadelphia county. This kind of gene- |) opinion of “ Little Delaware” than | have. 

Dairy Maid* and Blossom.t | 
traders from the East and West, who, whey 
Cabinet” for this present month, I saw, for || sum it up as consisting of “ eleven horses gn, 
cow “ Blossom,” copied from the Delaware | 
es _phia and adjoining counties, if in a few yea 
affords me great satisfaction, inasmuch, as FE J 7 : Ww years 
: : _ Delaware,” by proposing to Mr. Canby to op» 
showing over 334 quarts per day, I felt a little || oe ae Y £0 pot 
think I had been rather poetical in my prose; || > take place at any time over three months 
the seeptics to admit, that if his was possible, |! « B)ocsom” yields a greater quantity of mi); 
[ fear Mr. Canby quotes my remark, that \| for its use, the sum of five hundred dollars— 
ted.” j : | | 
precedented,” in the sense as though I rk most, then will Mr. Canby have to pay to the 
I did not intend a challenge by the remark, lating to these premises will meet with due 


but simply, that [ believed it to be unprece-|| jtrention. 


dented at the time I made use of the expres-|| y 1] b’t. servant 
sion. I could not say so now, being informed || vey Seger ee "J ate ee 


of the yield of Blossom, but this is subsequent || phitad. Aug. 17, 1840. 
to the time I made ee statement of Dairy |, 
Maid’s yield public. Up to that time, for! 
aught r knew, it was unprecedented, and A Noble Landlord. 
Dairy Maid stood first in the rank of milkers | We cannot resist the pleasure of copying 
—that she has to yield now, in appearance, to|| into our pages a few extracts from a speeci 
Blossom’s exceedingly abundant fruit, is easily || of the Duke of Buckingham, delivered at s 
accounted for in the freshness of Blossom. || meeting of his tenants, at his residence, the 

Dairy Maid calved on the 16th of February, | first year after the decease of his father; 
and was milked for trial on the first week of | contains sentiments that do him honour. — 
June, being the fourth month from calving. “ Gentlemen, and I may add, my very kin 
“ Blossom,” according to Mr. Canby’s state- || and much-respected friends and tenantry, let 
ment, calved 16th of May, and was milked || me hasten to thank you for your enthusiastic 
for trial in the week beginning on the 13th || reception of this toast, and my old friend and 
of June, just one month from calving. Now, || tenant Bennet, for giving it. I take the ear 
every breeder or dairy-man must perceive || liest opportunity afforded me, .of marking the 
that “ Dairy Maid’s” giving 334 quarts a ot respect I entertain for you by meeting Yo 
34 months from calving, after suckling a calf} and of expressing the pleasure and gratifice 
three months, which was the case, gives to) tion I experience in seeing so many prese?- 
* Blossom,” who milked 35 quarts one month || [t is my delight, and it is my intention to 
from calving, but a questionable triumph over || meet you often—always to be accessible 
“ Dairy Maid.” | your application—and ready to listen with 

* Bee page 30, vol. iv. Cabinet, attention to your statements, wishes 
t See page 41, vol. v. Cabinet. opinions. 
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No. 2. Machine for stirring the Sub-soil—Bacon. 79 


«| now appear before you as your landlord, || New Machine for stirring the Sub-soil. 


hut for many long and happy years we have) Messrs. Lawson anp Son have communi- 
been acquainted with each other, and I trust | cated the following notice of such a machine 
to Providence to grant us many more of mu- | from G. Burnett, Esq., of Ovington, New- 
tual confidence and esteem. To you I owe | castle-upon-T'yne. 

it to express the debt of gratitude due, and } “I take this opportunity of naming to you, 
to express also, not only in my name, but in || that a shoemaker in this neighbourhood has 
that of my family, our acknowledgments for || invented an instrument which promises to do 
the kind, friendly and liberal conduct of hig || Hectually the work of a subsoil plough, 
tenantry to this house, and I have sought this || taking only half the draught, and stones be- 
opportunity to meet you, to assure you that || ing but little obstruction to it. It is simply, 
the honest and upright tenant will always | q heavy metal-wheel, about 5 feet in diame- 
find in me a kind, anxious and friendly land- | ter, with slightly-curved iron spikes or teeth, 
lord, and I shal) always take a warm interest || inserted in its broad rim. It is drawn by a 
ia your comforts and the farm which you oc- H ; 


; a of horses, while a man, from behind, 
cupy. The possessions which I hold are ex- || steadies it with a pair of stilts, similar to 


tensive and important, and I am anxious that || those of a plough, the which are fixed in « 
my tenantry, who have laid out their capital || frame, like to that of a roller, but without 
on their farms, should have every encourage- || support on either side ; perhaps a pair of light 
ment and assistance they deserve: let not || wheels might be added with advantage, as 
those fear a rise of rent—as I have often said, || tending to relieve the holder considerably.” 
so | repeat, “live and let live,” shall be my || ts mode of operation must be that of pick- 
motto through life; the more a tenant im-||ing the subsoil loose by its own weight, 
proves his land, the more he must benefit him- || merely by proceeding onward in the track of 
self, and the happier I shall be to see it: I|! the furrow, the depth of the picking being 
depend upon your labour for my subsistence, | dependent upon the distance the spikes are 
and my residence will be amongst you; you | permitted to enter the subsoil. It is not said 
will meet with every liberal feeling from me how many rows of spikes there are upon the 
—every assistance I will give you. You hold || surface of the wheel or at what angle they 
your farms on easy rents, and it is not my || stand.—Agr. Quarterly Journal. 
intention to raise them: I wish to see you | ctmeittidlah casi techie init acta tate 


reap every benefit which the times and sea- | 
sons may give you, leaving it to you, to your, . 
honour and your friendship, to assist me,|| . “ THE kinds most celebrated are, the West- 
should | ever require it at your hands; and 1 | phalia, principally brought from Hamburg ; 
feel that you will do it, with the same plea- || the Hampshire, from England ; and in the 
sure that my predecessor and myself assisted || United States, the Virginia or Southern hams 
you, when in distress. I rely on you as Eng- || generally. It is not known that there is any 
lish farmers, as neighbours and friends, and || thing peculiar in the feeding or pickling the 
the confidence we mutually repose in each || Hamburg hams, but their superiority is attri- 
other will, I know, never be abused: your || buted to the manner in which they are smoked. 
farms are yours so long as you like to hold | This is performed in the third or fourth sto- 
them; it will be your own fault if you leave —- of buildings, to which the smoke is con- 
them, for on your own care, conduct and || ducted in tubes, from oak or maple chips, in 
management depend entirely your comfort | he cellar of the building: in passing this 
and prosperity. It affords me the highest|| distance, the vapour, which smoke usually 
satisfaction to know that the arrears of rent|| holds, is deposited, and the hams are perfectly 
due are very trifling, my steward has direc- | dry and cool during the whole process. The 
tions to remit those, and I thank you for your|| Hampshire bacon is made from pork not 
punctuality and liberality. Gentlemen, I live | scalded in dressing, but deprived of the hair 
in the hope of being of service to you and || by quick fires of straw; this singeing is re- 
my country, and I heartily wish you all every || peated two or three times, as the case may 
happiness in this world: long may you live to|| fequire, when the hog is cut up, pickled, and 
enjoy and increase your prosperity, as my kind, || Catefully smoked ; the hams are particularly 
fiendly, happy and independent tenantry.” ] hard and fine, which is attributed to the skin 
a | not having been softened by scalding. 

Curious Harvesting.—In North Kyna, and'|| The great defects in smoking commonly 
other parts of the fens, in the county of Lin-|| are, the meat is placed too near the fire and 
colnshire (England), the farmers were paying, || the smoke-house is too tight; it is, therefore, 
the last harvest, 30 shillings per acre for cut-|| in consequence kept too warm by the fire, 
tng wheat, the men working up to their||and the condensation of the vapour keeps 
‘nees in water; the crop being taken away || them damp; dryness, while smoking, is indis- 
ia boats and Jaid upon the grass to dry ! pensable to good bacon.” —Cultivator. 
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Notice to Subscribers. To Postmasters. 


We gave in our last number—the first of Vol.5—an | Toenable us to avail ourselves of the liberality os 
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engraving of * The Seal of the Philadelphia Socicty for 
promoting Agriculture, instituted and adopted in the 
year 1783," conceiving that nothing could be more 
appropriate as a frontispiece to the * Farmers’ Cabinet 
and American Herd Book,” than the seal of a Society 
which has honoured the work, by constituting it their 
organ of communication with the agricultural public 
throughout the Union; thus setting its mark of appro- 
bation on our labours, and admitting us fellow-workers 
with them in that cause of improvement, which it has 
been their constant aim to foster and protect for more 
than half a century—it shall be our endeavour to ren- 
der ourselves worthy this distinction. 





Notice to Correspondents. 


We would again point the attention of our friends to 
those excellent papers by our valued correspondent 
* Observer,” at pages 73 and 346 in the 3d vol. of the 
Cabinet, on “ Lightning-Rods"’—a subject which has 
lately agitated so much the agricultural community— 
they would seem to embrace all that can be said upon it. 

* A Correspondent” wishes to ask those who have 
suffered by lightning, whether they can lay their hands 
on their hearts and declare, that their conducting-rods 
were exactly in the state in which they could have 
wished them to be, at the time of the stroke? He in- 
forms us that, after the storm, he went over and exa- 
mined his neighbour's conductor, and found it without 
top or bottom ‘—literally dangling on the ground, with 
the top rusted off! And he thinks it just possible, that 
this was not the only one to be found in that condition, 
in the country, at the time of the late storms, 

* A Reader” requests us again to turn the attention 
of our friends to Agricola's paper, on the advantages 
of fall-ploughing for the destruction of the cut-worm, 
p. 286, vol. 3, of the Cabinet. 

* P.” will find his suggestion carried out. 


Notice. 
PHILADELPHIA AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The practical trial of ploughs, at the Agricultural 
Exhibition, will take place near the exhibition grounds 
on Friday morning, the 9th of October, 1840, at 9 
o'clock. 





the Postmaster-General’s permission, to write ang frank 
letters containing subscriptions for periodicals |; is 
necessary that the Postmasters write their names .. 
full length on the outside of such letters. Wj\) t.. ™ 
pleased to bear this in mind: we have suffered, ung »., 
still suffering much loss from a non-observance of 1, 
letter of this law, many of our friends conceiving j; ,, 
only necessary to sign their initials on the outside. pr 
vided their names at length appear within : this is yp. 
sufficient—the name written at full length on the 
side of the letter—so says the law. 


oul 





Notice. 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society wil! hold jr, 
twelfth exhibition, in the Masonic Hall, in Chesny; 


| Street, on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, the jsp. 


17th, and 18th of September. 
Premiums for the fruits, &c., to be competed for on 


_ that occasion, will be awarded at 9 o'clock, A. ¥. oy 
_ the second day of the exhibition. 


_— 





Sale of Durham Cattle and Berkshire 
Hogs. 


Benjamin Brentnall, of English neighbourhood, Rer. 
gen county, N. J., 5 miles from New-York, being about 
to leave this country for England, advertises his whole 
stock, together with his farm, for sale on the premises, 
on the 29th of the present month—an unreserved sal: 
Amongst the pure-blooded Berkshires, are the note! 
sow und boar British Queen and Prince Albert, the win 
ners of the highest prizes awarded at the exhibition 
of the American Institute, in 1839—but what is stil! 


more rare, a boar pig, RED AND WHITE, by name 


* Royal Blood ;" and a young sow, descended from the 
same royal pair !—These will, no doubt, prove sporting 


| lots ! 





The quantity of rain which fell during the 
8th month, (August,) was.........-- 5.551 inches. 
Joun Conrad 
Pennsylvania Hespital, 9th mo. 1, 1840. 
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